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JAN SMETERLIN 


Polish Pianist 


Who will return next fall for his second American season. He is now making an extensive tour of Holland, Sweden 
and Germany. 
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THE HART HOUSE STRING QUARTET, 
which has just completed its 
players, holidaying in Euro 


They will give 


seventh season in America. These internationally renowned 
, will return to America in October for a tour of sixty con 


certs. their New York recital at Town Hall on January 4 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TeACES Dl SINGING 
om “% ~ 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
14 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vio_inist—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor ae nor ol Foundation 
Symphony Orchestr 
3335 Steuben Ave., N. Y.C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All intments by teleph CIrcle 7-1472 








WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y¥.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpectaList—Worip Lecturer— 
PsyCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutTHERAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—ArtTist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty erry of the Institute of " Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
dear: Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Votce SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Socata, New York Tel.: PEnn. * 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Motrenc Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 


ee. PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 








DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND ae 


205 West 57th Stree 
New York, N. Y. Pn CIrcle 7-8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker ~ | Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. wet | ees R.. %. 

Tel: PEnn. 6- 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisss and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North =: : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGAN AND Harmony INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140, 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





E CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. W. Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 
28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSEK 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Courses 
In Piano Crass INstTRUCTION 
A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hali’s PIANO STAFF—which estab- 
lishes instant coordination of the notation ef pitch and 
the piano keys. 
Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 

New York City TRafalgar 17-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 
Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. Circle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 

Alice Neilsen, eae opment 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 yee Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: = West 103rd Street, New York 
hone ACademy 2-2560 

y town, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Seacininde pe ew Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 








DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Pianist-Composer 
and Pedagogue. Individual lessons and in 
master class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, 
Hollywood, Cal. Phone Hillside 1131. 





M*E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Coneert and School Pesitiens Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Com poser-Pianist 
Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of .Lilii Lehmann method 


Stvp10: 915 Canwecie Hatt, N.Y. Tel, Circle 71-2634 


MARGOLIS «ac: 








CHICAGO 








CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 83ap Stazet, New York Tel. ENdicott 2-7265 
(If No Answer Cali SUsquehanna 1-4500 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Covrizr, 113 W. 57th 8t., N.Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CBLLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Iil. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 41 


v SHAFFNER 


T eo, 
Soloist St. Bartho’ 
28 East = "st, ey York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-17 
SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., 











New York 











Apply Stuart Ross, New York 


LEO PORTNOFF | x= 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 











MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Worksheps — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


[DILLING 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 





Management : 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 











COURIER 


KEATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 
West 76th Street, New York City 

Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 

Visiting artists assisting 


Special 


Jatly 4, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone cap 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yocsihiusie 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ST STUDIO 1425 New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 2 2634 


Teacher of 


Resid, 





MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
P-rsonal Management 237 East 20th St. New York 


>KALLINI 


Philadelphia — Opera Co, 
Available for Concerts Dec.—Feb.—May 
Management : Seanad Booking 965 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th St., 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 

















Col hi 





KARLETON, HACKETT 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
EACHER OF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St, N. Y¥. C. 
TRafalgar 17-6700 





509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF Tz 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Chicago 





Vice-Pres. 








RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VFIrOLIN STUDIO 
Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N. Y.C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wom M OWE vec 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 

ung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius- Ry and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St.,.N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White — N. , 
810 ican Hall New York, 

















and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 


logical Sem. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


: BUTLER 








Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
. 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SueRMan Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


Teacher 
Tel. MAin 4-6935 











hi 


Curtis Institute of Music, Philadel 


Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 
af 57th St., New York Tel. Clrele 17-6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW _ CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
Clrele 7-9020 











53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 


mocern 
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ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





817 Steinway H 

Stupios Philadelphia: rk Walnut st > —qamand 
lantie City: 41 South Windsor A 

a “Cirele {- Sele “Locust 5133-—Dial 23-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


bi a OF ye 
Complete Pr ‘ation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 18th ". New York City Tel.: 8Us. 1-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HoweHUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 











VICTOR HARRIS 


140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


THE BEAUFORT 





RICHMOND 


T 

H THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
oO Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Ss Metropolitan Building 


Orange, N. J. 





HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
e/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED ProGRAMS ARRANGED 
Address: sy Seventh Avenue, New York 
: AUdubon 3-8291 


tun CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

“4s Central Park West, New York City 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. Phone: TRafalgar 7-6701 











L. 





Studio, 131 W. 12nd St. Phone SUs. 17-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2441 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 67th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


_| Guido di Napoli 


NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Audition and Advice Free by Appointment 
5€ West 55th St., New York Tel. Circle 17-1894 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 




















Chicago 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
A Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND Ti oo RecITALs 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. 

610 STEINWAY HALL, NE YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 7-827 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


ody egg ll 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLracement—CoacuHIno 

Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
i _ 135, Rome, em 


Secreta Greenhouse, 
71 West ith St., N. Y. 


ARMAND_MARBINI 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 113 W, 57th &., New York 


aA DANIELL 


D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DEB RESZKB AND SABATINI 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-0650 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 
Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FrrepMaNn Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 
744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 








Studio: 




















mozmzorn 








Chicago 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Teacner or SinciING 
Pupil wd Lilli yoomed 
w Yor 
160. wv. 73rd St. 2s Park "PI. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
173@ Breadway, New York 
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National Federation of Music 


Clubs’ 


Biennial Convention 


Surpasses All Previous Events 
Delegates and Friends From All Parts of the Country 


Assemble to Enjoy 
Musical Programs, 


Week’s Festivities, Featuring 
iscussions and Miscellaneous 


Entertainment — Winners of Young Artists 
Contests’ Finals Announced — All But One 


of the Incumbent 


San Francisco, CAL. first time 
in the history of this city, so intimately 
identified with universal public appreciation 
of music in all forms, it was made possible 
for the people to entertain a national organ- 
ization exclusively dedicated to the cause of 


MRS. E. J. OTTAWAY, 


Re-elected president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs 


music. San Francisco assumed a festive 
spirit ever since June 20, when the special 
train of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs brought more than five hundred dele- 
gates and officers, together with their friends, 
to the Golden Gate so that they could par- 
take of the hearty hospitality which all were 
so eager to extend. 

Market street, the main thoroughfare of 
the city, was bedecked with flags bearing in- 
scriptions of welcome to the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs and delegates were 
lavishly greeted with fragrant floral tokens 
of affection. On Monday evening nearly one 
thousand delegates had registered at the of- 
ficial headquarters, which, ever since the first 
day of the convention, assumed the appear- 
ance of a beehive of activity. 

San Franciscans and Californians in gen- 
eral were delighted with the representative, 
cultured and refined atmosphere that sur- 
rounded the delegation from the East. Mrs. 
E. J. Ottaway, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, in particular won 
the admiration of everyone by reason of her 
simplicity of bearing and her charm of per- 
sonality. Official recognition was extended 
to the Federation through the Governor of 
California, who sent a personal representa- 
tive, the Mayor of San Francisco, Angelo 


Officers Reelected 


Rossi, who personally delivered the opening 
address and a delegation of the Supervisors 
headed by J. Emmet Hayden, who attended 
several of the official social functions. 

After a day of meetings and programs, on 
Saturday there was a formal opening at the 
Civic Auditorium attended by more than 
five thousand people. The huge auditorium 
was handsomely decorated and fifty mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Gaetano 
Merola, began a program containing many 


speakers and several musical selections. One 
of the most delightful features was the sing- 
ing of state songs interpolated so as to fill 
out the gap while the N. B. C. engineers 
adjusted the radio apparatus. Oregon, 
Missouri and |Pennsylvania were the states 
that had an opportunity to sing the praises of 
their homeland before the program was or- 
dered continued. Everyone was sorry that 
the rest could not be heard. 

While meetings and programs progressed 
with a precision and punctuality reflecting 
much credit upon the presiding officers, an 
air of excitement prevailed in the corridors 
of the Palace Hotel where the convention 
held forth. There was great rivalry pre- 
vailing among cities desirous of capturing 
the next biennial convention, which will take 
place in 1933. Among the cities displaying 
banners and distributing literature were spe- 
cially noticeable Louisville, Ky., Baltimore, 
Md., Detroit, Mich., and Chicago, which 
seems to be anxious to entertain the 
N. F. M. C. during the International Ex- 
position. 

The influential leaders of the National 
Federation made many friends in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, a for- 
mer San Franciscan, received particular at- 
tention. Her forceful personality and spon- 
sorship of important problems place her in 
the front rank of convention figures. An- 


(C catinued on page 8) 





Opening Week at Ravinia 
a Series of Gala Performances 


Season Begins With William Tell, 


During Which Louis 


Eckstein Assures Patrons of Many More Years of 
Summer Opera—Other Presentations of the 
Week Also Brilliant Affairs—Audiences 
Large and Enthusiastic 


RaviniA.—-William Tell was revived last 
spring at the Metropolitan, at which time 
Giuseppe Danise sang the title role. At the 
opening of Ravinia the same baritone had 
the title role of the old Rossini opera at 
the theater in the woods. 

The Musicat Courter having devoted 
much space in its issue of March 28th of this 
year regarding Rossini’s William Tell, we 
will solely review the work of the singers, 
conductor, orchestra, chorus and ballet and 
also congratulate Louis Eckstein, the good 
angel of Ravinia, who informed the audience 
during the intermission that though annually 
there is gossip to the effect that this would 
be the last season of opera at Ravinia, not- 
withstanding the depression he would carry 
on for many years to come. 

Nature, society and opera-goers joined in 
making the opening night one of the most 
brilliant in the annals of Ravinia. We love 
Ravinia and find it the best place in which 
to spend a warm summer night listening to 
music performed by one of the best opera 
orchestras in the world, by a cohort of sing- 
ers of the first order, an unrivalled chorus 
and a ballet which meets all the demands 
of the connoisseur of the terpsichorean art. 

The opening bill, as aforesaid, was 
William Tell, and Danise scored heavily in 
the title role. He has the voice, the physique 
and he made a hit all his own. 

The role of Arnold, which had been sung 
at the Metropolitan by Lauri-Volpi, was en- 
trusted here to Giovanni Martinelli, who 
sang with much tonal beauty, and though 
the trio of the third act stopped the per- 
formance, Martinelli long before reaching 
one of the oases in this somewhat dry opera 





Schmitz Tells of New Conservatory Plans 


in bringing to America several outstanding 


With the announcement of the presenta- 
tion by Frank A. Vanderlip of land in Palos 
Verdes, California, for the building of a 
great conservatory, the plans of E. Robert 
Schmitz are seen far advanced. Mr. 
Schmitz has had the thought in mind for 
some time, and it seems now as if it might 
be approaching realization. To be sure, the 
offer is contingent upon the supporters of 
the movement obtaining sufficient funds for 
the school buildings and endowment within 
two years, but this, no doubt, will be easily 
accomplished. Schmitz is an _ energetic 
worker and gets what he wants. 

Fortunately for this country, his wants 
have been, ever since his arrival here, of a 
constructive nature. He organized some 
years ago the Franco- American Musical So- 
ciety, which has since changed its name to 
Pro-Musica. This society was instrumental 


European musicians, among them Milhaud, 
Tansman and Ravel. The society also gave 
performances of American works in Europe, 
these being played by Schmitz or conducted 
by him. There were branches all over 
America and Europe, and many perform- 
ances of modern music by important musi- 
cians were given. Pro-Musica also pub- 
lished a paper filled with important informa- 
tion about modern music, edited by Mrs. 
Schmitz under the nom de plume of Ely Jade. 

In addition to this, the Schmitz Council 
has come into existence, as a result of the 
Schmitz summer master classes. This coun- 
cil, which consists of authorized Schmitz 
teachers, does much to further the progress 
of real musical art. As will be seen, 
Schmitz is a suitable head for such a con- 
servatory as is now proposed. 


had aroused the enthusiasm of the public, 
not only through the sheer beauty of his 
voice but by his delivery of the difficult 
music written for the tenor. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, one of the most pop- 
ular singers that come annually to Ravinia 
was happily cast as Matilde, in which part 
she won the admiration of her listeners. 
Having lost much avoirdupois, she looked 
regal to the eye in beautifully made cos- 
tumes and if her appearance delighted the 
orbits, her song charmed the ear. Such a 
voice, such fine production and such musical 
intelligence is so rarely encountered nowa- 
days that we find ourselves rhapsodizing 
once again in vaunting the many qualities of 
this unsurpassable singer who has created at 
Ravinia a place all her own. 

The three protagonists, however, did not 
run away with the performance. Alfredo 
Gandolfi, whom we remember from the days 
when he was a member of the baritone de- 
partment of the Chicago Civic Opera, has 
come to Ravinia as a mature and distin- 
guished. singer. Vocal qualities as exhibited 
by this young baritone are sure to find favor 
at Ravinia. As it is, his singing caused a 
stir among the auditors. 

Virgilio Lazzari, another favorite here, 
disclosed to good advantage his voluminous 
basso as Walter Fuerst. Equally successful 
was George Cehanovsky as Leuthold. Mar- 
gery Maxwell looked good and sang well the 
part of Jemmy, and Ada Paggi, D’Angelo, 

(Continued on page 14) 


Cornellier’s Successful 
Recital in Paris 


Word has been received from Paris con- 
cerning the success of the Canadian tenor, 
Albert Cornellier. This artist has just com- 
pleted his three-year contract at the Opera 
Comique, and is now appearing over the 
radio and in concerts under the management 
of Pierre Montpellier. 


Moscow Season Ends 


Moscow (By cable).—The opera season 
here, which has just ended, included many 
brilliant performances under two distin- 
guished foreign conductors, Albert Coates 
and Vladimir Shavitch, who also directed 
the symphony concerts, which terminated 
with a memorable interpretation by Shavitch 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, with 150 
musicians in the orchestra and 290 in the 
chorus. P 


Adolphe Dumont Organizes 
New Chicago Orchestra 


To Have Summer and Fall Series 
of Concerts 


Knowing that there are many fine musi 
cians in Chicago—former members of differ- 
ent major American symphony orchestras, 
who, because of prevailing conditions, have 
not the opportunity to exercise their art, 
their valuable training and experience, 
Adolphe Dumont has gathered together some 


ADOLPHE DUMONT, 
Conductor of the NBC orchestra in Chicago. 


eighty of them and formed what is to be 
known as the Chicago Philharmonic Orches 
tra. They have been rehearsing for some 
time under Mr. Dumont’s direction and, as a 
result, a fine orchestra group was brought 
into existence in a remarkably short time. 

. wa Dumont, connected with the 
N. B. Broadcasting Chicago station, from 
where he directs many weekly programs and 
has proved a great favorite with the silent 
audiences, is a conductor of no mean ability. 
That he has organized such a remarkable 
orchestra in so short a time speaks volumes 
for his ability as a leader. Speaking of his 
new orchestra, Conductor Dumont said: “We 
must, of course, perform in public; we must 
let the public know what remarkable local 
musical material there is available in Chi 
cago, as well as let them know of the fine 
progress we have made in a short time of co- 
operation. 

“Arrangements have just been completed 
for a season of summer open-air concerts 
under the auspices of the Loyola Univer 
sity, Chicago, to be presented on the grounds 
of the athletic field of the university. The 
series will continue throughout July and 
August. Business representative Robert L 
Hollinshead, formerly of the Judson Con- 
cert Management, is now perfecting plans 
for a series of concerts in Chicago to begin 
in the fall.” 


King and Queen Hear 
Ponselle Again 


Lonpon (By cable).—King George and 
Queen Mary heard Rosa Ponselle on June 
26 in La Traviata, it being the second time 
Their Majesties had heard the American 
singer. Former King Manuel of Portugal 
and his wife were also in the brilliant audi 
ence, which recalled Miss Ponselle again and 
again. The night was a decided triumph for 
the Metropolitan Opera soprano, whose 
achievements at Covent Garden have been 
outstanding. 


Cable Tells of Argentina’s 
London Success 


A cable from London states that Argen- 
tina, the great Spanish dancer, sold out = 
fourth and fifth recitals on June 24 and 2 
and that both were scenes of thunderous ap- 
plause, with shouting, cheering and stamp- 
ing of feet, and that every number on the 
program could have been easily repeated if 
Argentina desired to. As it was, she did re 
peat half the program. 
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merely as a branch of 
Such concep- 
tion is not sufficiently comprehensive. 
Viewed more broadly, coloratura mu 
sic is symptomatic of a recurrent phas¢ 
of musical expression. This, as all 
musical traits and developments, all musical 
utions and reactions, traces to human 
Psychological states, produced 
by forces in the life of the times at which 
such musical phenomena occur or recur, de- 
termine the forms which assume as 
they emerge. Historically music is as 
much a human chronicle as any other record 
of human effort. This is plain when we 
consider the larger forms of music, their 
growth and metamorphosis. It is no less so 
if we consider closely the smaller musical 
types. It is, therefore, as true of song and 
vocal expression as it is of any other kind of 
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It is usual to 
and ornate types of aria 
not yet fully recovered from the 
uge of sentimentality and philosophy which 
musical thought during the 19th 
century. Central Europe still clings to pon- 
derousness of form. Its composers explain 
or excuse their work on extra-musical 
grounds. Hence the would-be “intelligentsia” 
influenced by such work sneer at such types 
as coloratura vocalism on the of trivi- 
ality Certainly, the aimless 
vocal acrobatics to which such singing de- 
earlier, together with the quality of 
music written for such exploitation, excited 
the revulsion, if not the derision, of sensitive 
and thoughtful musicians and music-lovers. 
The mere performer, the vocal acrobat, as- 
sumed a disproportionate importance in pro- 
the actual quality of the music ren- 
dered being overlooked in the display of 
vocal dexterity. The period was correspond- 
ent to, and almost contemporary with, that of 
Barnum and Bailey freaks, an age of cheap 
legerdemain, crude wonders, monstrosities 
and mere accomplishments 

Today, however, noting the distortions and 
inarticulacies of contemporary varieties of 
one begins to wonder if 
true vocal effect, derived from 
vocal capacities, 1s not as necessary in com 
posers as is the sense of instrumental quali- 
ties in stration. On also, that, 
at the antipodes of music, revolt must 
shortly about, levelled against the prop- 
agation of tune, marks and 
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today, lowest level of 
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By Leigh Henry, B.A., Mus.D., Ph.D. 


lyricism. 
not 


single-line 
because this is 
There is lyric 


towards melodic, 
melodic lyricism, 
lyricism possible. 

which melodic lyricism usually de- 
Consider Debussy’s L’Apres-midi 

his Nocturnes and Sea Sketches, 

Bird of Stravinsky, and this be- 
There are, similarly, types of 

which are substantially 
Weber (the opening of 
(transitions in the Un- 
finished Symphony), Wolf (many song mod- 

ulations and cadences), Debussy (the feeling 

for sonority-texture in the works mentioned, 
in the Images, and Pel- 

leas et Melisande), 

Stravinsky (Fire Bird, 

Rossignol and Poems 

Japonaises), Ravel 

(Daphnis et Chloé and 

Ma Mere I’Oye), Rous- 

(Evocations, Le 

Festin de l’Araignée 

and Pour une Fete de 

Printemps), Respighi 

(Fontane di Roma and 

La Bella nell Bosca 

dormante), all reveal 

this. Bax (The Garden 

of Fand, Pr Pinte 

time, 
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rhythm, 
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d'un Faun, 
or The Fire 
comes plain. 
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lyric. Moments of 
Oberon), Schubert 
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The Princess’ 
Garden, and In 
aery Hills), 
Delius (Sea Drift, On 
Hearing the First Cuc- 
koo in Spring, Summer 
Night on the River, 
Brigg Fair and Songs 
before Sunset), Deems 
Taylor (Jurgen and 
Through the Looking- 
Glass), Whithorne (the 
hinese songs), Proko- 
fieff (The Love of the 
Three Oranges and Director of Opera 
Contes de la Grand- London Academy 
mere), de Falla ( Noces Director of Musi 
Jardines de the Art of the 
Amor bru- 
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en los Es- 
pana and El 
jo), and Scriabin (essentially a 
throughout his work) further point my 
meaning. Among the older classics Monte- 
verde continually attained such moments, as 
did Couperin, Corelli, Purcell and Gluck. 
Wagner later, frequently reached the same 
state, followed by Strauss (in many song 
cadences, the Transfiguration theme from 
Tod un Verklarung, the early Traumerei 
and the rill Eulenspiegel ) 
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wider 
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close of 
however, traces to 
mannerism or har 
simply viewed, it 1s 


florescence, 
than any 
monic incident. Quite 
apparent that every melodic recrudescence 
plays itself out in a brief or long period 
Developments of polyphony in more and 
more chromatic directions through successive 
periods, as Frank Patterson has excellently 
pointed out in his admirable book, The Per- 
fect Modernist, create fresh sound-combina- 
tions by the clash of moving parts. These 
the theorists immediately seek to extract and 
isolate from their context and label them as 
“chords.” Today polyphony develops rap- 
idly in new ways, with the exploitation of 
polytony and polyharmony. New sonorities 
and each such extension of harmonic 
increases the range of melody. In 
other words, the sounds to which the ear at 
first becomes accustomed en bloc, superim- 
posed on each other in chord-form, gradually 
sort themselves out until they become per- 
ceptible to the senses successively. From a 
perpendicular combination, therefore, there 
evolves an horizontal one. Scriabin exem 
plifies this notably. In his work new scales 
provided every melodic or thematic interval 
utilized, while they formed the “chords” of 
the harmonic substance at the same time, 
logically composed of super-imposed triads 
of various kinds, such as had already pro- 
duced the dominant seventh of Monteverde 
and the dominant ninth of Debussy. The 
melodic and harmonic schemes thus became 
identical. Much the same result is found in 
certain employments of the whole-tone scale. 
That both systems speedily exhausted their 
possibilities does not alter their significance 
in the present case. 


Causes 


emerge 
substance 


The appearance of harmonic 
combination, therefore, suggests fresh me- 
lodic varieties. For a while such develop 
ement influences a whole period and melodies 
thus assume a greater or lesser resemblance 
to each other at such times, according to the 
novelty of the new sonorities and the extent 
of their exploitation possibilities. This is 
clear when one examines the age of Monte- 
verde and Peri, following the adoption of the 
dominant seventh chord. The cadential traits 
which proceed from Lully, through Purcell 
to Handel, provide another example. The 
same thing 1s even more marked when one 
figure, such as a Wagner or a Debussy, dom- 
inates his musical era. 


any new 


The melodic traits of such periods eman- 
ating from one especial type of harmony, it 
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naturally comes about that the melodic varie- 
ty possible by derivation from such particu- 
lar combinations eventually exhausts itself. 
Melody then declines into conventionalism 
and stereotyped mannerism. Its eventual 
monotony therefore necessitates embellish- 
ments beyond the turns of melody proper 
generally recognized. At such times musical 
florescence enters in. For, all said, such 
florescence is mainly embroidery, according 
to the rhythmic taste of the age, about 
ground-notes of melody. Just as there are 
almost invariably pivot-notes in thematic 
composition, which analysis reveals,—notably 
in composers such as 
Cesar Franck, so 
there are melodic cen- 
tralizing notes in musi- 
cal fioritura, around 
which the decorative 
florescence is woven. 
This decorative practice 
goes back to the primi- 
tive sources of music; 
it remains operative to- 
day. Whole literatures 
of folk-song have devel- 
oped from the practice 
of embroidering, more 
or less simply, initial 
simple themes or melo- 
dies of often only three 
or four notes, or of 
similarly treating the 
intervals of the more 
limited primitive scales, 
such as the pentatonic, 
or five-note scale, famil- 
iarized by the Scottish 
bagpipes, which is com- 
mon to many Oriental 
instruments. 

When, therefore, any 
era of melody com- 
mences to exhaust it- 
self, there arises a ten- 
dency among musicians, 
lacking further har- 
monic stimulus, to dec- 
orate the prevalent melodic types with em- 
bellishments to avoid being stereotyped. As 
this embellishment becomes more and more 
complicated, necessitating increased rapidity 
of performance, florescence increases until a 
new kind of coloratura emerges in vocal 
music. 
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How 
There is a correspondence in all arts 
where decoration is possible. From stark 
early periods of simplicity architecture in- 
variably develops increasing embellishment 
until an age of rococo or baroque is reached 
In dress simple robes grow gradually decor- 
ative and ornamental, with frills, laces and 
furbelows, as women herd-mindedly follow 
fashions which they mistakenly imagine will 
give them ready-made personality. Astute 
advertisers exploit them by asserting that 
some such peculiarity will give them, auto- 
matically, “differentness” and “distinction.” 
When painting exhausts the appeal of broad 
color-masses and wide planes of design, art- 
commence to develop linear work, as 
Beardsley after the Pre-Raphaelite vogue, 
ever more complicated until graphic linear 
florescence emerges. In writing the original 
simplicity of limited vocabularies or austere 
trends is modified by florescence as figura- 
tive phraseology and word imagery increase 
with the facility of word-use. 
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Ovp AND New CoLorATuRA 

In earlier periods the alternation of me- 
lodic and florescent types was more distant. 
Harmonic developments were slower and 
new types of melody correspondingly tardy 
in emerging. Nowadays harmonic develop- 
ments appear more acceleratedly. Impres- 
sionism, no matter to what cliche of manner 
it ultimately arrived, was, as conceived by 
Satie and Debussy, an immense liberating 
factor. It gave new stimulus to harmonic 
freedom. Fresh and eventually very distant, 
if not actually opposed developments ensued 
from it. Thus, nowadays, modern develop- 
ments of sound-combinations follow each 
other so rapidly that the older sense of ton- 
ality is largely eliminated. 

On what has been said, 
should produce corresponding fertility of 
melodic invention. This is largely true. 
Modern melody has more variety than that 
of any preceding age. Ten modern compos- 
ers, compared, show this. A new element 
has entered in, however. Fresh chromati- 
cism appearing rapidly in unprecedented 
forms, through polytony and atonalism, the 
older harmonic scheme has been lost in a 
complexity of color. This affects melody. 
The “Sprechgesang has declined into monot- 
onous declamation and recitative. Rhythm, 
added to such chromaticism, complicates the 
melodic lines derived from new sonorities, 
renders them more mobile and, ultimately, 
more florid and decorative. The shifting 
tonality of modern music, its elusive shades 
of tone-color, its more complex rhythmic 
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patternings, in which American synco- 
pation has played a great part, all tend 
to convert .e- into an ornamental 
arabesque. both as reaction from 
the = oat and the introspec- 
tive “musique parlante”’ of Debussy, 
and even more as a revulsion from 
banalities of popular pseudo-lyricism, 
vocal melody today is doubly impelled to- 
wards what seems inevitably bound to 
emerge as a new type of coloratura aria. 


the 
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Along lines of straight melody originality 
seems at a standstill. The revival of national 
and racial music gave it impetus for some 
time. In Russia the “Five”; in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Dvorak; in Great Britain, Vaughan 
Williams, Grainger, Delius, Rootham, But- 
terworth and Boughton, with Bantock as 
Gaelic and Vaughan Thomas as Cymric 
counterparts, all instigated by Cecil Sharp ; 
in Hungary Bartok and Kodaly in their 
early phases; in France kindred types stim- 
ulated by folk-collections; all alike have ex- 
ploited modal melody and national rhythmic 
idiom. Already the folk-melodic trend ceases 
to be more than a popular vogue of an ear- 
lier cult. The very modality of such folk- 
types, which preserves national identity in 
music, nevertheless limits the melodic varie- 
ties obtainable from it. Tune has been ex- 
ploited as never before. Germany turned 
away to “Sprechgesang” from Romanticism’s 
last sentimentalization in folk-melody, pro- 
ducing consequently the vocal contortions of 
Schoenberg and Hindemith. Elsewhere the 
need of melodic variety is plain. There is 
revolt against the held-note melody and the 
suave cadence. The elaborateness of modern 
sonorities precludes that this can be any- 
thing but florescent, though it may have new 
traits of syncopation derived from modern 
types of rhythm. 

Tue Future or Cotoratura Music 

What, then is the future of any approach- 
ing revival of coloratura music? Firstly, it 
posits many problems for the average singer. 
Beyond vocal flexibility, a corresponding 
freedom of ear will be needed and, above all, 
a flexible musical mentality. The older col- 
oratura music presented the easy refuge of 
the diatonic pivot-note. Today the basis of 
sonorities is atonal and polytonal. The singer 
will have to sing with a precision never be- 
fore known if a new coloratura style 
emerges. A new musicality and musician- 
ship will be demanded of singers. Facile, 
agile vocal artifice will not suffice. A mu- 
sical mentality will be required to apprehend 
and express the “significant design,” as Clive 
Bell has termed it in graphic art, of flores- 
cent line and the shading through which this 
passes. A new feeling for tone-color and 
elusively-colored interval will be demanded. 
Stravinsky, as usual, uncannily sensitized to 
everything ahead as music approaches it, 
has, voluntarily or otherwise, prognosticated 
something of what will emerge in Le Rossig- 
nol and the Japanese Poems. The matter 
will not rest there. Already, right over 
against him, Egon Wellesz and others have 
essayed something on the subjective side. 
The new coloratura style will be something 
expressive as the older types never were. It 
will bring into vocal line an intrinsic quality 
of design, whereas the older coloratura mere- 
ly embellished. Through such design, with 
the added subtlety of florescent arabesque 
emerging, vocalism should attain an unpre- 
cedented power of colorful expression, capa- 
ble alike of objective imagery or subjective 
mood, 

As the 


bussy’s 


flute cadences of De- 
Faun, suffused the musical world 
with a new luminousness, colorful and elu- 
sively shaded, and as this later grew vibrant 
in the glowing rhythmic flight patterns of 
Stravinsky’s Fire Bird, so today coloratura 
music, infused with modern sonority-color 
and woven in a texture of subtler intervals, 
should give to vocal music a new sensitivity. 
Thus it should continue the course which 
music has been pursuing unalterably since 
its earliest, crudest articulations, the capa- 
city for expressing the most exquisite deli- 
cacies of Nature’s complex sounds, of which 
dreamed the first player fashioning his reed, 
the first singer emulating the bird which 
stirred his wildwood mood. 


decorative 


Pittsburgh Music Institute to 
Confer B.M. Degrees 


The Pittsburgh Music Institute announces 
that hereafter the University of Pittsburgh 
will confer the degree of Bachelor of Music 
upon students who complete the Institute 
musical courses and earn the required num- 
ber of academic credits at the University. 
This means that Institute graduates now re- 
ceive the same recognition as is given to 
graduates of schools of music of like charac- 
ter who receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Music. Graduates of this course will receive 
the University of Pittsburgh diploma. 

All candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Music shall meet the usual requirements 
for admission to the University and the In- 
stitute. The musical requirements of the 
course are those specified by the National 
Association of Schools of Music for the de- 
gree of Bac helor of Music. 
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TANDING inside 

the court of the 

Royal Conserva- 
tory of Giuseppe Verdi 
in Milano is a statue of eA 
the great composer under which are inscribed 
his words : “Tornate all’ antico e sara un 
progresso” (return to the ancient and it will 
be a progress). 

In every art other than that of singing, 
familiarity of past epochs is the first ele- 
ment of study, for history and tradition have 
always been a source of power and good 
judgment to even the greatest genius. 

These chapters on the history of the art 
of singing are presented with the hope that 
they may strengthen the present day tend- 


(Left) 


THE ARCHLUTE 
OR THEORBO, 
which differed from 
the lute in having 
eight strings twice as 
long as those of the 
lute. This instrument 
produced such _ soft, 
sweet tones that later 
it was greatly pre- 
ferred to the harpsi- 
chord. 


(Below) 
THE EARLY 
GRAVE CEMBALO 


of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 


srcbitate del ceccho XVI! 


ency, in stimulating a consciousness to the 
glorious but neglected past of this beautiful 


art. 
CHAPTER I 
Ancient Schools and the Singers of Chivalry 


If we look upon the schools of singing 
from the. same point of view as those of 
painting, we must give Pope Gregory I the 
honor of establishing the first authentic sing- 
ing school. It was founded in the latter part 
of the sixth céntury and its purpose was to 
teach the old chants of the early church, 
which he had collected and written down. 
He also founded a Scuola Cantorum, which 
lasted over three hundred years after his 
death. He, himself, presided over this last, 
and his early biographers recall having seen 
the whip with which he used to threaten the 
boys, and the bed in which he used to lie 
when he taught them after he was infirm. 

Singing is not a new art, it has always ex- 
isted in the most primitive civilizations, and 
in some epochs became a truly fine art. The 
Greeks, particularly learned in the science 
of music, seemed to have sung even their 
orations. But at the time of Gregory only a 
few remnants of this culture remained. They 
were sufficient, however, to form two dis- 
tinct styles of singing. The “canto fermo” 
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THe History OF THE ART OF SINGING 


By Dorothy Fulton Still 


or “church style,” was solemn, deep and 
without rhythm ; the “canto figurato” or 
“figured song,” permitted more than one note 
to each syllable, and a certain amount of 
rhythm, which made it sound more lively 
and paganish. 

It is for this reason that after the death 
of Gregory the Church discouraged its use. 
It also discouraged the use of practically all 
musical instruments, except the harp. Dur- 
ing the Dark Ages music as a science would 
probably have been forgotten along with the 
other arts and sciences had it not been for 
the Flemish people, 
who, being more 


the old Roman comedians is perhaps to be 
seen in the fact that later these bards be- 
came known as minstrels, and divided them- 
selves into groups. Their original intent 
was lost; the recitations changed into songs, 
which no longer solely records events, but 
rather sought to divert and entertain. Not 
unlike the gypsies of the present day, they 
went from place to place in families, earning 
their bread by entertaining the rich lords and 
ladies with eulogies and flattery, and the 
lower classes with buffoonery. 

The minstrels were found in all Euro- 
pean countries under 
various names, but 





free from wars, con- 
tinued to cultivate 
music, preserving 
the science of coun- 
terpoint for the later 
growth and develop- 
ment of musical art 
in the _ fourteenth 
century. 

Singing, however, 
being a more natural 
and primitive art, 
grew again from 
new roots. In an- 
cient times had ex- 
isted the bards, poets 
and singers of the 
Gauls. The Order 
of the Bards was 
closely associated 
with the religion of 
the Druids, and for 
this reason had its 
principal seat in 
Wales and Ireland. 
Druidism provid- 
ed schools for the 
bards, where they 
were instructed in 
poetry, history, elo- 
cution, music and 
the laws. Dressed in 
long, flowing white 
gowns, carrying a 


DOROTHY 
STILL 


be true that she 


in the Musica. 


Editor. 





OROTHY FULTON STILL, au- 
thor of this series of articles on 
the history of the art of singing, is 


France _ possesses 
richer records than 
any other. There, 
special requirements 
were necessary to 
belong to the order. 
They had to know, 
by memory, a great 
quantity of “lois,” 


an American, al- 
though she and her 
husband, Lloyd 
Still, are now estab- 
lished in Milan 


where they have a 
flourishing vocal 
school. Mrs. Still 
believes firmly in 
the saying of Giu- 
seppe Verdi, “Re- 
turn to the An- 
cients and you make 
progress”; in fact, 
so strongly does 
she believe this to 
has devoted many 


which were sung in 
the Roman tongue, 
and accompanied by 
the harp. These 
“lois” were upon 
every sort of subject 
—gay, sad, heroic, 
or devout. There 
were also the “chan- 
sons de geste,” or 
the “romans d’Aven- 
tures,” which spoke 


years of her life to make a complete 
and extensive study of the history 
of the art of singing and 
She has searched libraries and archives 
to obtain accurate and detailed knowl- 
edge of this fascinating subject, and 
the series of articles now presented 
Courigr is an out- 
come of this devotion. The accom- 
panying photographs were obtained by 
special permission to Mrs. Still.—The 


of the adventures of 
chivalry; the 

vantois,” which were 
records of history; 
and the “pastour- 
elles,” or simple 
nature songs. Be- 
cause of their errant 
life the minstrels 
were looked down 
upon and were even 
excommuni- 
cated from Germany 


singers. 








harp and surrounded 
by a company of 
musicians with their instruments, they 
sang stories of war, heroism, and, in times of 
combat, animated the troops with battle 
cries. Others, in a monotonous bass voice 
intoned the law to the people in a sort of 
chant. 

After the coming of Christianity the 
Druids disappeared, but the Order of the 
Bards preserved all their institutions, conse- 
crating their heart and song to Christian 
themes. Later, they became very corrupt 
and of such power that a sort of revolution 
against them was carried on. The invasion 
ot the Danes destroyed their colleges and 
libraries, and finally they were forced to flee. 
King Brian was the last great upholder of 
the bards. His own harp is preserved in 
the Museum of Trinity College of Dublin. 


After this time the bards became scat- 
tered, but their descendants continued to go 
about reciting events to the accompaniment 
of the harp, as the original Celts had done 
before the time of Caesar. These recitations 
were chanted in musical cadence, much after 
the manner of the ancient Greek drama— 
certain syllables being held longer to draw 
upon the imagination of the listeners, and 
certain accents and cadences of the voice 
were used to portray the sentiment of the 
poem. 

Influences arising from the traditions of 


FACSIMILE _OF TWO PAGES FROM ONE OF THE EARLIEST MUSICAL CODES 
showing the first attempts to represent the approximate pitch of rising and falling cadences, before the use of notes. 


by the Church. Cul- 
ture, however, al- 
ways increasing, the minstrels soon began to 
settle in certain places, and even became a 
sort of society, having their own king. After 
a time, mixing with the people, as a class, 
they lost their identification. 


In the twelfth century, from the region of 
Provence came the first of a new race of 
poet singers, later called the troubodours. 
The passion for chivalry and knighthood, the 
Crusades themselves, gave unlimited mate- 
rial for these inventors of song, who used 
their talents to relieve their own sentiments, 
their songs being of a very romantic nature. 
There is throughout their music a dash of a 
certain wildness of fancy perhaps brought 
home from eastern nations. These trouba- 
dors were given over to great poetic inven- 
tion, and of such happy conception that they 
gave poetry and singing a more noble ex- 
pression than had the travelling minstrels. 
Among their number were many knights, 
princes, kings and persons of education. 

One of the most noted of the troubadours 
was Lord Chatelain de Coucy. Memoirs of 
his romantic love for the Lady de Fayel 
furnished the richest material for medieval 
fancy. It was the custom for accomplished 
youths, such as Lord Coucy, to address their 
songs to some great lady, who was the 
“Lady of the Heart.” Unfortunately, the 
Lady de Fayel’s husband was not in sympa- 
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thy with his wife’s ro- 
mantic troubadour, and 
with some pleasure saw 
him leave with Richard 
a5. 2 the Lionhearted on the 
Third Crusade. In Palestine, at the siege of 
Acre in 1191, the brave troubadour received 
a mortal wound. In his dying moments he 
wrote to Lady de Fayel, and gave di- 
rections to his squire to embalm his heart 
and convey it to his mistress, together with 
the keepsakes she had given him before his 
departure. The squire, faithful to his in- 
structions, returned to France. Unfortunate- 
ly, before he had occasion to deliver the 
keepsakes, he was observed by Lord de 
Fayel, who recognizing him as Coucy’s 
servant, suspected some secret message, and 
threatened the life of the poor squire unless 
he should divulge the occasion of his return. 
The servant was forced to give up both the 
heart and the keepsakes, and Lord de Fayel 
resolved to revenge himself. He ordered his 
cook to prepare a meat sauce to which he 





THE LUTE, 
which, although one of the oldest instru- 
ments used to accompany the voice, is now 
practically obsolete. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it was the favorite 
instrument throughout Europe. Although 
resembling a guitar, it was much more so- 
norous and was used to accompany the reci- 
tatives before the harpsichord came into 
vogue. 


added some of the embalmed heart. He 
ordered the dish served to his wife, who ate 
heartily of it. After the repast De Fayel 
asked her if she had found the sauce accord- 
ing to her taste, to which she responded 
that she had found it excellent. “It is for 
this reason that I caused it to be served to 
you, for it is the kind of meat which you 
very much like. You have, madam,” he con- 
tinued, “eaten the heart of Lord Coucy.” 
He showed her the letter and the keepsakes. 
“It is true,” she said, “that I loved that 
heart, because it merited to be loved, and 
since I have eaten of so noble a meat, and 
am the tomb of so precious a heart, I will 
take care that nothing of inferior worth shall 
ever mix with it.” So saying, she retired to 
her chamber, closing the door forever, re- 
fusing food and expiring on the fourth day. 

How true the story is, is not certain, but 
there remains in the Library of Paris a 
series of twenty-four songs by Lord Chate- 
lain de Coucy, and comprises one of the 
most antique musical documents of its kind. 


(Continued on page 24) 


This manuscript code is one of the most beautiful books in existence, 


nd with figure heads and decoration in colors and pure gold. It is to be found in the library uf San Ambrosia in Milan. 
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fornia who declared himself ready to intro- 
a bill in the next Congress dealing with 
establishment of National Conservatories. 

There has been a bill in Congress resting 
peacefully for several years. No doubt there 
nust be serious opposition to it. Therefore 
Mr. Shortridge should be communicated with 
before he draws a new bill so that the old 
mistakes not repeated. There was also 
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cauce 


the 


are 


DONOVAN 
reelected treasurer of the 
Music Clubs. 


i 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Vational Federation of 


the addition of a 
to the President's 
would naturally be 
the interests of 
with numbers 


an address made seeking 
secretary of Fine Arts 
cabinet which Secretary 
expected to look also after 
music The banquet closed 
by the Schubert Choralists. 

Tuesday morning events embraced singing 
by the Philomel Singers of Seattle, talks on 
educational matters and a program by a high 
club. In the afternoon Dr. Rhein- 
gave a talk on Music in Colleges, and 
the Morning Choral of San Diego sang. 
Cadman’s Groves of Shiraz, beautiful music, 
made a big hit. These singers and their con- 
ductor should be better known. A _ throng 
of seven thousand attended the evening sym- 
concert conducted by Damrosch, who 
repeated with the addition 
of Coerne’s prize-winning symphonic poem, 
Excalibur; it is glowing, expressive music. 
During the intermission Damrosch was pre- 
sented with a laurel wreath. 

Beginning at noon Wednesday, a ferry- 
trip to the University of California, Berke- 
ley, with lunch aboard, was most interesting. 
\ reception to President Ottaway at Faculty 
was well-planned, followed by a pro- 
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gram at the open-air Stadium, with welcom- 
ing addresses. Marie Montana, lyric sopra- 
no, was a star feature in songs by Mozart, 
Brahms and others, and the Monday Musical 
Club of Portland sang choral numbers ef- 
fectively. Mrs. Beach, so well known in the 
East, was represented by “Ah Love,” the 
beautiful, expressive music being sung with 
expression and fine effect. William E. Cham- 
berlain, leading vocal teacher, entertained 
your representative in their beautiful home 
and studio, following which there was a buf- 
fet supper at Orchard Olney Court, Luther 
Brusie Marchant, dean of Mills College, 
giving an address. The Brosa String Quar- 
tet played works by Haydn and Debussy, 

A striking feature of the Biennial was the 
lavish extent of San Francisco’s hospitality 
which was accentuated in a number of ad- 
dresses by President Mrs. E. J. Ottaway 
and other officers. There were three major 
banquets attended by 750, 600 and 650 re 
spectively; daily breakfasts and luncheons, 
several automobile drives, a boat and auto 
drive including a visit to the east bay cities 
under the auspices of the Alameda County 
chambers of commerce and supervisors and 
a trip to the famous Bohemian Grove with 
the Bohemian Club as host at a luncheon and 
entertainment. There was also a luncheon 
at the Legion of Honor Palace in Golden 
Gate Park of San Francisco attended by 
600. 

There were so many programs presented, 
afternoons and evenings, that it would tax 
the space of the MusicaL Courier to print 
them all without even attempting to com- 
ment on them in detail. Among the major 
events the interpretation of Brahms’ Re- 
quiem by the Municipal Chorus of San Fran 
cisco, with Gertrude Weidemann, soprano, 
and Austin Mosher, baritone, as_ soloists. 
The Municipal Chorus includes more than 
three hundred members. The first summer 
symphony concerts under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch attracted nearly 10,000 
people to the Civic Auditorium, the dele- 
gates to the convention being invited guests. 
This event is reviewed by Miss Constance 
Alexander, the ry og correspondent of the 
MusicaL Courter in San Francisco. Final- 
ly there was a program on Friday afternoon, 
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June 26, the feature of which was the first 
presentation in San Francisco of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s sonata for violin and 
piano, the composer interpreting the piano 


SCHURMAN, 


who was elected re- 


MRS. HENRY 
of Indianapolis, Ind., 
cording secretary, of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, being the only new 

offi er ¢ hosen. 


part while Sol. Cohen of Los Angeles played 
the violin part. The work is one of the finest 
contributions to musical literature that has 
come from the fertile pen of this distin- 
(Continued on page 24) 


Damrosch Conducts First Summer 
Concert in San Francisco 


Leads § 


San Francisco Symphony 


in Delightful Program— 


N. F. of M. C. Delegates Attend—Speeches a 


Feature of the 


San Francisco, Cat.—After an absence 
of many years, Walter Damrosch, dean of 
American conductors, returned to San Fran- 
cisco to conduct the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the first concert of the 
Summer Symphony Association’s sixth sea- 
The Exposition Auditorium was filled 
almost to its capacity and in the vast audi- 
ence were more than a thousand delegates to 
the convention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The veteran leader was 
accorded a rousing ovation upon his en- 
trance, and the enthusiasm and applause 
which continued throughout the evening 
were sufficient to make the concert a truly 
gala event. 

The members of the 
phony Orchestra were in 
ing eagerly under Mr. Damrosch’s baton 
that assuredly left them no lapses for per- 
functory playing. Good though the orchestra 
was at the close of the winter symphony 
season, it appeared definitely better upon 
this occasion; the brass was electrifying in 
its prompt, courageous sonority; the cellos 
seemed equal to almost twice their number 
in volume and carried an expressive sensi- 
tiveness which constantly refreshed and re- 
laxed the audience. The violins again evi- 
denced a rich, vibrant and mellow tone. 
From the beginning of the concert to the 
end, there was a unity and force, a precision 
and smoothness which is the high mark of 
a very fine orchestra, indeed. 

Mr. Damrosch’s program included 
dramatic overture to Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys, 
Cesar Franck’s D minor symphony, Liszt's 
St. Francis Preaching to the Birds, Lekeu’s 
\dagio for strings, Louis Adolph Coerne’s 
Excalibur, and Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 1. The performance of the Franck Sym- 
phony stood out because of its fineness of 
proportion, depth of understanding and won- 
drous beauty of tone and phrase. Its great 
intellectual and = spiritual qualities were 
clearly and admirably revealed by Mr. Dam- 
rosch and the orchestra. 

The tone poem by Coerne, heard here for 
the first time, won the Federation’s Conven- 
tion contest for American symphonic music. 
It is a work of solid value, soundly con- 
ceived and written. It does not cease for a 
moment to remain true to sincere musician- 
ship. Of the modern vein, it is rich in 
rhythmic variety and orchestral color. The 
large audience manifested genuine approval 
of this excellent score which unquestionably 
wiil be played by other orchestras through- 
out the country. Lekeu’s Adagio was played 
with contrasting delicacy and force. Liszt’s 


son. 


San Francisco Sym- 
fine fettle, work- 


the 


Concert 


Rhapsody made a fitting ending for the con- 
cert in the stirring manner in which Dam- 
rosch and men presented the composition. 
During the brief intermission, Mrs. Elmer 
James Ottaway, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Lillian 
Birmingham, local chairman of the biennial 
committee, were introduced to the audience 
by Joseph S. Thompson, president of the 
Summer Symphony Association. Mrs. Otta- 
way expressed her keen appreciation of the 
wonderful cooperation manifested by her 
fellow club members which counted in no 
small degree toward making the convention 
a success. She thanked San Franciscans for 
their many courtesies and the hospitality 
extended to the delegates. Mrs. Birmingham 
likewise voiced her gratitude for the excel 
lent support accorded her by her co-workers. 
She then speke of the many achievements 
of Mr. Damrosch and mentioned several 
reasons why his position in America’s mu 
sical annals is so unique. At the conclusion 
of her remarks, she presented Mr. Damrosch 
with a laurel wreath. In his characteristic 
and gracious manner, Damrosch_ thanked 
Mrs. Birmingham for her tributes; he 
thanked Joseph Thompson for having in- 
vited him to San Francisco to conduct our 
orchestra which he felt a_ privilege; he 
thanked the audience for its kindness in ex- 
tending him such a cordial welcome, and he 
thanked God for his being in California 
which he described as being the country im- 
bued with “beauty, poetry and inspiration.” 
Cc. 


A. 





ARTISTS AND CONDUC- 
TORS FOR HOLLYWOOD 
BOWL SEASON 


The conductors who will have 
charge of the music at Hollywood 
Bowl this season are: Walter Dam- 
rosch; Sir Hamilton Harty, conduc- 
tor of the famous Halle Orchestra of 
Manchester, England; Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, Pierre Monteux Al- 
fred Hertz. 

The list of noted soloists who have 
been engaged for the season includes 
Queena Mario, Kathryn Meisle, Rich- 
ard Crooks, Richard Bonelli, Albert 
Spalding, and Josef Lhevinne. Two 
ballets will be staged by Adolph Bolm 
and Ernest Belcher. 


and 
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Sensational Success Present Season 


COVENT GARDEN 


Queen of the Night in Der Zauberflite 


(Broadcast over Columbia Network, May 13, 1931) 


Gilda in Rigoletto with Gigli 


PF EADIE 


DER ZAUBERFLOTE 


“A brilliant coloratura singer.” 











Philip Page in the Evening Standard 


6¢ 


sailed through the coloratura of the 
Queen of the Night with refreshing accuracy 


93 


and ease.... 





Francis Toye in the Morning Post 


“Complete success ... difficulties seemed to 


mean nothing to her.” 
Daily Express 


RIGOLETTO 


... sang Gilda’s music throughout in excel- 


lent style.” 

Ernest Newman in Sunday Times 
“She sang Caro Nome simply and exqui- 
aaa Richard Capell in Daily Mail 
“Her coloratura is wonderfully pure and 


sure.” 
I’, Bonavia in Daily Telegraph 


ee 


Address N 

care of ROYAL OPERA SYNDICATE oO . ADI : 
Covent Garden E 
London L 
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FOREIGN NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


A Scottish Singer Charms Her Countrymen 


Heloise 
Scots 


Russell-Fergusson held 
spellbound by her per- 
of her repertoire of 
folk songs at the annual gathering 
of the Highland Club in London recently. 
She accompanied herself on the Gaelic harp 
or “clarsach.” 


LONDON 
her fellow 
formances of some 


Gaelic 


Work Heard in Paris 
Honegger’s latest work on a 
Cris du, Monde, aroused great 
interest when played for the first time here 
recently. It is scored for full orchestra, 
choir and three solo voices, the choral sec- 
tions being set to words written in the 
modern René Bizet. The choral 
by a choir, the 
Soleure, which came to 
the purpose. 


New Honegger 
Lon DON 
} 


Dig scale, 


‘ 
idiom by 
sections were sung Swiss 
Chorale Caecilia de 
Paris especially for 
The performance was conducted by Erich 
Schuld, and the composer himself conducted 
the first Paris performance of his new sym- 
phony in three movements, written last year 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
since played by them. It was very well 
received by the Paris audience, which gave 
the conductor a rousing reception H. J 


Masic Children at I. 8. C. M. Festival 
Lon One of the interesting features 
of the forthcoming festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music, 
which will be held in Oxford and London 
at the end of July, will be the performance 
by English schoolchildren from the co- 
educational schools of Bedales and Fren- 
sham Heights of a work by Paul Hinde- 
mith. “Wir bauen = stadt” is written 
specially for children’s and the com- 
poser has taken an active part in the move- 
ment known as “Gebrauchsmusik” or 
“Music for everyday life.” Such an il- 
lustration German methods of musical 
education should be of unusual interest. 
J. H. 

Lausanne Conference 
new feature of this 

Music Conference at 
the performances by 


for 


DON 


oices, 


ot 


British Choirs 
LONDON A 
Anglo-American 
sarine will be 


ERY, 


for 
year's 
Lau- 
two 


years, or more than twice 
as long as any other make. 


Write for Catalogue, 
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SOMETHING NEW 
AND INTEREST- 
ING FOR THE 

CHILDREN 

ALICE IN MUSICLAND, 


de- 
vised by Renzo Viola, well 


a new cducational toy 


known piano pedagogue of 
New York. 


piano has been on display re- 


This miniature 


cently at leading music 
stores and toy shops, and has 
aroused great interest. 
Each piano contains a linen 
roll three yards long (placed 
in what would be the music 
stand) on which are elemen- 
tary music lessons designed 
especially for _ children. 
Some of these toys also have 


a music box enclosed. 








British choirs, 


ciety 


It 


tormances 


and the 
Sheffield. 


is expec ted 


In 


the 
boys’ 


that, 
the 


South-West Choral 
choir from Firth Park, 


besides 


Cathedral 


of 


So- 


their per- 
Lausanne, 


these choirs will give a short program from 
a steamer 
August 1, 
National 


every 


The 


Fete, 


on 


the lake 


on 


the 


evening 


of 


when Switzerland will hold her 


and 


mountain height. 


conierence 


will 


ESTER 


SIGNIFICANT. .. the Lester 
is fully guaranteed for ten 


Budget Terms 


bonfires 


have 


will 


its 


light up 


own choir 


Lester Piano Co. «:, 


1306 (Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


LEX 


on anes ft HOT 


in addition to these singers, which will be 
conducted by Professor W. G. Whittaker 
of Glasgow University, well known at 
Cornell, and Bruce Carey, chorus master of 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 


—_— for Opera Company 


Lonpon.—An appeal for $50,000 has been 
launched to the opera loving public by the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company to help it 
through its present difficulties. The com- 
pany, which was founded sixty years ago, 
though it did magnificent pioneer work for 
English artists and composers, does not re- 
ceive any share of the government’s subsidy 
for opera, and this is the first time in its 
long history that it has been forced to make 
a public appeal for assistance. 5.2. 

The Johann Strauss Vogue Spreads 

Lonpon.—The latest city to join in the 
present craze for the operettas of Johann 
Strauss is London. A modern operetta, 
written around the composer’s life and con- 
taining excerpts from his most popular com- 
positions, will be produced here at the Al- 
hambra Theater early in July. The play, 
which is entitled Waltzes from Vienna, has 
already been staged with success in Vienna, 
and is shortly to be presented in Berlin. 

And this will not be the only evidence 
of the growing vogue for Strauss in London, 
where his Der Fledermaus has been the big 
hit of the past two seasons at Covent Gar- 
den, for the well known impresario, C. B. 
Cochran has announced that he intends to 
produce an original Johann Strauss operetta 
early in the fall. 


Lehar and Tauber Together in London 

Lonpon.—lIllness prevented Franz Lehar 
from conducting the first night of the pro- 
duction of his Land of Smiles at Drury 
Lane; and throat trouble forced the princi- 
pal tenor, Richard Tauber’s temporary ab- 
sence from the cast after a few performances. 

3ut both have now appeared at Drury 
Lane together in a second “first night,” when 


scenes of unprecedented enthusiasm shook 
the historic old opera house. At the end 
of the second act, in which Tauber repeated 
his popular “Land of Heart’s Delight” no 
less than six times, the curtain was raised 
sixteen times, the audience calling for the 
composer and singer, each of whom made 
short speeches of thanks for their great wel- 
come. 


Goossens Conducts in 
Russian Opera Season 


Lonpon.—The present season of Russian 
opera at the Lyceum Theatre here has the 
great advantage of securing the services of 
the well-known conductor, Eugene Goossens, 
fresh from the Cincinnati festival. 

These Russians from Paris do some beau- 
tiful work, but they need a firm hand at the 
helm to mould their productions into a har- 
monious whole. One of their most effective 
performances was the first production in 
England of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sadko. 
Goossens’ work in this opera called forth un- 
stinted praise from the press. Herbert 
Hughes in the Daily Telegraph wrote: 
“With Eugene Goossens in charge of the 
brilliant orchestra, clearly on its mettle, 
with the production itself supervised by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, it was an entertainment 
none of us will easily forget. Enthusiasm 
ran high, and there were many recalls at 
the end of each scene, the chief ovation of 
the evening going most deservedly to Mr. 
Goossens.” 

As a conductor of ballets Eugene Goos- 
sens won his spurs some years ago in the 
Diaghileff Russian Ballet seasons in Lon- 
don. Memories of those unforgettable per- 
formances were revived when he_ took 
charge of the present productions of Stra- 
vinsky’s Pulcinella, Prokofieff’s Chout and 
De Falla’s El Amor Brujo, which have al- 
ready been reviewed in these columns. 
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Yehudi Menuhin 


A new distinction has been bestowed on 
Yehudi Menuhin, America’s boy genius of 
the violin, that of Honorary Member of the 
Association of Friends of First Prize Mem- 
bers of the Conservatory of Paris, an organ- 
ization which counts among its Honorary 
Members such violinists as Kreisler, Enesco 
and Thibaud. 

In Paris on May 16, the Association gave 
an elaborate banquet in Yehudi’s honor, 
some of the most noted musicians in Europe 
being present with Georges Enesco, noted 
Roumanian violinist, with whom Yehudi is 
now again collaborating, presiding as chair- 
man. 

This distinguished association has been 
following with intense interest Yehudi’s phe- 
nomenal career since the boy made his debut 
in Europe, which happened to be in Paris 
in 1927, when Yehudi at the age of ten made 
two triumphant orchestral appearances with 
the Parisian Lamoureux Symphony Orches- 
tra. Time and again this Association of 
France, consisting exclusively of only First 
Prize Members of the Conservatory of 
Paris, has wanted to express its apprecia- 
tion of the boy’s great art, but each time 
Yehudi has insisted that any honor conferred 
upon him must be shared by his great friend 
and master, Georges Enesco, with whom he 
has been working from time to time since 
they met in 1927 in Paris. Now that Yehudi 
is again in Paris working with Enesco, the 
Association took this opportunity to tender 
this honor to Yehudi. 

Yehudi Menuhin is now living in a beauti- 
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ful forest villa, a few miles outside of Paris, 
with his parents and sisters, where they are 
in absolute seclusion, their address being 
known only to a few most intimate friends. 
The Menuhins are enjoying complete isola- 
tion and relaxation there, regularly dividing 
their time between study, play, and private 
schooling. 

Until August the family will remain’ in 
this villa, after which they will motor down 
to the Italian Riviera for a month of bath- 
ing and swimming in the Mediterranean, re- 
turning to their home in Basel, Switzerland, 
for September and October. 

Between April and mid-October, Yehudi 
is kept in complete retirement from public 
appearances. Recently numerous kinds of 
fantastic and interesting offers and honors 
were made from La Scala, Milan, from Ber- 
lin, London, Paris, etc., to induce Yehudi’s 
parents to break their rule about the boy’s 
annual six months’ retirement without suc- 
cess. All were respectfully told that the 
boy’s next appearance would be in October. 

Next season, before returning to America, 
Yehudi will appear, in addition to his recitals 
in Europe, in orchestral concerts with the 
major orchestras and conductors of the capi- 
tals of Europe doing practically each time 
three classical concertos in special concerts 
arranged in his honor. In Rome and London 
the boy will make two appearances, upon the 
demand of the two cities. The other cities 
will be Berlin, Paris, Leipsic, Zurich, Vi- 
enna, Budapest, Prague, Copenhagen, Brus- 
sels, Mannheim and Basel. 





Patricia O’Connell ‘Enthusiastic 
About New York Opera Comique 


Patricia O’Connell concluded her first 
season with the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pany, now known as the New York Opera 
Comique, on April 9, having sung prominent 


- 


PATRICIA O’CONNELL 


roles in The Beggar Student, Orpheus, The 
Bartered Bride and Waltz Dream. 

Miss O’Connell is most enthusiastic over 
her association with that organization. She 
began her engagement last September and 
sang throughout the season with excellent 
success, so much so in fact that she will 
essay several new roles next season in the 
revival of The Chocolate Soldier and Fled- 
ermaus. The preparation one receives as a 
member of the.company Miss O’Connell val- 
ues highly. For instance, the principals are 
required to sing through the operas with an 
assistant coach a number of times, then with 
the chorus, and during the last two weeks of 
rehearsals at night with complete scenery, 
so that before the actual opening night of a 
performance, one has done the part at least 
seven or eight times and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the music and action. 

Miss O’Connell had words of high praise 
for Kendall Mussey, director and secretary; 
Ernest Otto, noted in Europe as an actor 
of distinction, and Jacob Schwartzdorf, the 
assistant conductor, who does the main work 
with chorus and principals. 

The work at the theater includes piano 
instruction, diction, acting, and the art of 
make-up. In other words, the training re- 
ceived is highly beneficial to young artists, 
those under-studying various roles being 
forded the advantage of many rehearsals. 

Prior to her engagement by the _ Little 
Theater Opera Company, Miss O’Connell 
had sung in and around New York with 
much favor. She has been fulfilling an en- 
gagement as soloist with the United States 
Army Band in Alabama and Georgia. The 
rest of the summer she will spend in relaxa- 
tion and preparation of her roles for next 
season. She is scheduled for a Town Hall 
recital in New York on October 16. V. 


John Hazedel Levis Going 
to China 
John Hazedel Levis, recitalist on Chinese 
Music, left for China on June 27 and will 
return in the fall with a collection of Chinese 
instruments. His first New York recital 
will be at Roerich Hall the latter part of 
October. While in China, however, Mr. 


Levis will give several concerts and lectures 
in Shanghai. 


La Forge Pupils Score in Traviata 


At the Bronx Opera House, New York, 
Sunday, June 14, there was a fine perform- 
ance of Traviata presented under the man- 
agement of the Alvino Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Mary Lawrence, eighteen-year-old 
American soprano, sang the role of Violetta 
and scored a decided success. Miss Law- 
rence’s voice is of beautiful quality: it has 
range, power, and sweetness alike. Not only 
that, but her greatest climaxes seemed to 
be produced without effort. Add to all these 
qualities the merits of a charming person- 
ality and stage presence, and intelligent act 
ing. She sustained the high E flat at the end 
of the Ah, Fors e Lui, with ease. There 
seems no doubt that Miss Lawrence is 
destined to a successful career. 

Miss Lawrence was ably supported by 
Ugo Martinelli as Alfredo and Jack Milford 
as Germont. Mr. Milford has a voice of 
depth and richness and was much at home 
in the role. Others in the cast, all of whom 


MARY LAWRENCE 


sang and acted well, 
Duncan; Baron, Enrico Cesen; Annina, 
Maria Halama; Marchese, Milo Alberti; 
Doctor, Ronald Portman; Gastone, Albert 
Harold. With the exception of Ugo Mar- 
tinelli, the performers were all pupils of 
Frank La Forge. 


were: Flora, Mary 


E. J. Myer to Summer in West 


Edmund J. Myer, author and vocal 
teacher, will spend the month of August at 
Grand Lake, Colo., where he will do some 
——_ at the studio of Walter Allen 
»tults. 
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HELEN 
GAHAGAN 


Soprano 
Pupil of SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 


CONCERT and OPERA 
Address, The Belasco Theatre, West 44th St., 
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Chicago Musical College Holds 
Sixty-Fifth Commencement 


Rudolph Ganz Gives Optimistic Address and Fine Program 
is Presented—-Society of American Musicians Contest 


Plans 


In these 
animating 
lo study better 


depression 

force fewer study 
and harder, 
has been 


lines 


fifth annual 


sixty 
and exercises ot the 
re at the Civic Opera 


4 «This 


2 eminent musician, 
(Chicago 


Musical College, is 
understands human na- 
as illuminating, witty 
added enjoyment 


and 


Musical 


existence 


Chicago 


gress and today 
institutions ol 
faculty second 
Ss eminent 
ls can boast 
prominent names 
Carl Kinsey, its 
f who has his 
yublic pulse He con 
distinguished musicians 
o his teaching Toda 
faculty 
mmmencement 


brought forth 


oncert set a 
unusually 
young musicians 
the professional 
the famous name 
U6 lleg« ° 

ccompaniments for the 
: highly praiseworthy 
Musical 
ved under the 

San 1 a 


College Svm 
expert 
W eber 
with under 
of Edward 


iently 


tr 
es 


participating 
recent competi! 
( Lilli 
& Healy grand 
rendered witl 
1 movements 


Dor: 


Reed, a 


thea 
from Verdi's 

( shx wed her a 
m & Healy grand 
1 the first 


DI \ iolin 


of the 
B flat 
schaikowsky 
f Alexander 


Announced—Other 


of 


Raab, was given the honor of rendering 
for the first time in Chicago Sofie Menter’s 
arrangement for piano and orchestra of the 
Tschaikowsky Hungarian Gypsy Airs. Miss 
Bradford played beautifully, reflecting added 

on her illustrious teacher 

told, the sixty-fifth annual com- 
mencement concert of the Chicago Musical 
College was one of brilliance thronvhout and 
proved that not only has the College an 
unusual faculty but exceptional students as 
well, 


Notes Interest 


AMERICAN Musicians CONTEST 
PLANS 


SOCIETY OF 


conducting next season's im- 
contests of the Society of American 
Musicians was discussed at the last meeting 
of the season at the Cliff Dwellers Club 
n June 5. These are to include annearances 
ot voung artists four times at the ponular 
and children’s concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Frederick Stock: 
two recital appearances under the direction 
of Bertha Ott; and the prize of a Mason 
& Hamlin grand piano, the contest open to 
high school students in Illinois 
Wisconsin and Michigan. The 
planning to widen its musical interests in 
many directions 

Officers and directors elected for 
are Harold B. Maryott, president: Frank 
Van Dusen, vice-president: Edwin 1. Gem- 
mer, secretary and treasurer: Edoardo 
Sacerdote, Rudolph Reuter, Howard Wells, 
Robert MacDonald and = Daisv Waller 
Stephen, members of the board of directors. 

At this meeting an informal f 
classical and modern piano music 
liantly played by Vitaly Schnee 


AUDITION FOR ( 


Plans for 
nortant 


Indiana, 


society 18 


1931-32 


recital of 
was bril 
RADIO HICAGO SINGERS 

\ unique all-Chicago audition to secure 
five new singers from the Windy Citv, who 
sing English best on the radio, the first of 
1 annual series inaugurated by J. L Kraft, 

announced by Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, 
chairman According to Mrs. Tyler this 
is the first audition with songs presented 
exclusively in English to be held in’ the 
United States. Five con 
tralto, tenor, bass will be 
selected and the open to any 
singer in the Chicago area over the age of 
eighteen who has had at least two years of 
instruction Applications must be 
Mrs. Tyler July 6 


COVENANT | 


voices soprano, 
' 
and baritone 
contest 1s 


vocal 
rade to before 
NITED CHORUS 
Orchestra Hall 
United Chorus, 
Swedish Mis 
Chicago, and 


\ concert was 
June 20 by the 
i chorus assembled from the 
1on Covenant churches of 
part of the program of the annual 
conference of the Covenant Churches of 
\merica, which was sponsored by the North 
Park College. The program presented 
under the direction of FE. Clifford Toren, 
with the assistance of Edith Mansfield, and 
Paula Schlueter, soprano; William Miller, 
tenor; Oliver Burgland, bass, and Lucile 
| violinist, enthusiastically ap 


lurner, 
plauded by a audience 


given at 
Covenant 


Was 


was 
large 
Four THOUSAND 
CONVENTION 


CHORUS OF CLOSES 


Che international convention of the 
Luther League and_ the 
Union of the Lutheran Church of 
ica, held at the Stevens Hotel from June 
17 to 21, came to a fitting climax with a 
concert by a chorus of four thousand under 
the leadership of Dr. F. Melius Christian 
sen, at the vast Chicago Stadium on Jui 
2ist The chorus of three thousand adult 
voices, came from all parts of the country. 
and the one thousand children’s voices were 


Young 
Choral 
\mer 


People’s 
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from Chicago and surrounding territories 
Dr. Christiansen did wonders with this mass 
chorus and the splendid results showed him 
the expert choral director who brought the 
famous St. Olaf Choir to its high position 
in the choral world. 

Of interest to musicians were the various 
conferences on church music during the 
convention, when the choir, the chorale, and 
congregational singing were discussed by 
prominent choral authorities including Dr. 
Christiansen. Choirs from the various 
Lutheran Colleges and churches appeared at 
the different 

MacBurney 

Muriel Coughlin, soprano, gave a recital 
at the MacBurney Art Studio on June 21, 
beginning the summer recital series which 
succeeds the most successful winter series 
in which Thomas N. MacBurney presented 
his advanced pupils. In a program made 
up of old English, Russian, American anc 
folk songs, Miss Coughlin disclosed a_ so- 
prano of appealing and sympathetic quality, 
wide of range and powerful. Besides, she 
has charming stage presence, fine musical 
instinct and keen musical She sang 
her program beautifully and gained the en- 
thusiasm of an audience which demanded 
several encores. 

Anna Daze lent the singer admirable sup- 
port at the piano 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

SERIES 


sessions. 


Pupit IN RECITAL 


sense. 


SUMMER REcITAI 
The American 
the following recitals to be 
the summer school session by prominent 
faculty members and students: July 
Louise Hattstaedt Winter, soprano, and 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist; July 3, children’s 
department; July 8, Elaine De Sellem, con- 
tralto, and Edward Ejigenschenk, organist; 
July 15, Heniot Levy, pianist, and Herbert 


Conservatory announces 
given during 


July r9st 
Butler, violinist; July 22, Marie Zendt, so- 
prano, and Endl Eck, flutist; public school 
music department; July 27, students of 
Josef Lhevinne and Karleton Hackett. 
MILDRED RECITAL 
Mildred KJos, a scholarship pupil of 
Andre Skalski at the University of Music, 
presented a piano recital at Buckingham 
Hall on June 22, and earned the approval 
of her listeners. In a program made up 
of Bach, Dohnanyi, Reger, Strauss, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Granados and Albeniz, Miss 
Kjos showed the result of the excellent 
training received at the hands of Andre 
Skalski, who has guided this fine talent 
along sane lines. 
MacBurney 
John N. 


Kjos IN PIANO 


PrESENTS JOHN N. PAYNE 
Payne, a gifted tenor, pupil of 
Thomas N. MacBurney, presented the sec 
ond program of that well known voice 
teacher’s summer recital series at the Mac 
Burney Art Studio on June 25. MacBurney 
pupils are always well prepared; they sing 
with ease, understanding and possess com 
plete poise. The programs he arranges for 
his student recitals bespeak the seeker ol 
novelty and always contain interesting aid 
seldom heard numbers. Mr. Payne’s pro 
gram was no exception to the rule, and he 
sang it as a true MacBurney disciple, con- 
scientiously and skillfully trained, using his 
vocal resources to best advantage. His 1s 
a lyric tenor of beautiful quality, he sings 
with musical understanding and keen dis- 
cernment, and his numbers were enthusias- 
tically applauded by his listeners. Num- 
bers by Salvator Rosa, Raffaello Rontani, 
Giulio Caccini, Mazzaferrata, Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff; arrange- 
ments by Troyer, Monroe, and Wendt; and 
songs by Campbell-Tipton, Holiday, Man- 
ning and Clough-Leighter made up the pro- 
gram. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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The summer zephyrs have blown us an- 
other prospect. The Berlin Philharmonik 
Orchestra contemplates an American pil- 
grimage. News of this musical embassy was 
reflected quaintly in the public prints. First 
the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, which does 
manage to prick the complacency of the hon 
ored Times now and then, compressed what 
meagre details it could gather in a box. The 
wary Times, naively supposing the foreign 
press to be a secret reservoir, triumphantly 
published the Staats’ story as “exclusive.” 
The Herald Tribune, roused from a comtort- 
able torpor, reached a languid hand toward 
its Berlin bureau, to garner a tardy but a 
curate story, duly embellished with a shirt- 
tail arranged statistically by Mr. Perkins 
And the Staats, on the same morning, cor- 
rects its first story to mean the fall of 1932, 
a date which the Tribune had also set. 

Dr. Willem Furtwaengler will be the 
pilot And as I have great respect for Mr. 
Perkins’ for research, it might be 
well to glance again at the “shirttail.” Here 
we are: 

“The Berlin orchestra would be the first 
important European symphony orchestra to 
appear here in eleven years. The Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra of Paris made an Ameri 
can tour in the autumn of 1918 under Andr« 
Messager’s direction, and Arturo Toscanini 
conducted the Scala Orchestra of Milan on 
an American tour in the winter of 1920-21 

“Dr. Furtwaengler, who is regarded as 
one of the foremost European conductors, 
conducted the New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra in 1925, 1926 and 1927.” 

Mr. Perkins forgot to mention that Dr 
Furtwaengler departed these purlieus vowing 
never to return to America while conscious. 
Although this will be a return visit of state 
as a gesture of good-will toward the maestro 
and his Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Furtwaengler has his reasons for wish- 
ing to artistic fervor in the New 


passion 


ease his 


By Julian 


N 
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Seaman 


York maelstrom. Any bright little boy or 
girl, who thinks in terms of musical history, 
can tell you a few. I can’t help wondering 
if Bruno Walter, ensconced on dizzy heights 
as the “guest” of the Philharmonic, blessed 
by the maestro himself, won't smile distantly 
toward the Berliners, with whom he has 
performed long and frequently abroad. 

In fact, a German invasion of the New 
York music front is likely. Artur Schnabel 
is coming with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and will linger for a few recitals, 
at the behest of Richard Copley; Max Lo- 
renz, the Metropolitan’s latest hope in Ger- 
man tenors, is due in the fall; Richard Tau- 
ber hopes to attract an adipose box office; 
Adolph Thomas of Hanover will do his best 
by the converted Opera Comique, in which 
the Rockefellers hold a more than fatherly 
interest; another tour of the German Grand 
Opera Company is impending, directed by 
Max von Schillings; another string quartet 
from Germany is moving this way. 

* *k * 








Annie Friedberg will sail for Europe July 
1, intending to tarry for artistic purposes in 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Dresden. 
Hans Kindler writes of a concert in Paris, 
at which he introduced two new works by 
Howe and Chassins. He will begin rehears- 
als with his new National Symphony Or- 
chestra in Washington next September. 
Olga Samarofi, nee Higgenluper, has won 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Music from 
the University of Pennsylvania. An earnest 
student rises to inquire whether the Schubert 
Memorial will now give her a debut recital 
as a reward of merit. 

* * * 

Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, who so- 
cially guides the steps of the Stadium Con- 
certs, wants to have a contest “for the best 
essays on ‘Why I go to the Stadium.’” All 
of which opens a delightful lane of fancy. 
I suggest that music critics in New York 
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enter immediately, penning their several rea- 
sons upon asbestos paper. Or that plebeian 
majority which has learned to love and to 
hear great music, for its own sake, might 
indite a joint plea that the Stadium Concerts 
go on, luring them from stuffy apartments, 
leading their tortured minds away to an 
ethereal illusion, drawing a veil of glamorous 
vision over the sordid, petty world. But the 
plebeian majority perhaps cannot express 
itself, and Mrs. Guggenheimer’s pretty prizes 
will be awarded according to words instead 
of truth. In such circumstances, I cannot 
help but ask: “Do conductors or the errata 
of performance really _matter?” 


An amusing eb comes from Buenos 
Aires, by’ way of the United Press. Radio 
announcers in that vivacious capital were 
silent for five minutes the other night, as a 
protest against “a campaign to suppress or 
limit the amount of advertising now being 
done on the air.” If all the radio announcers 
‘n this gehenna were packed in a sound-proof 
box for the rest of their lives, I could move 
about serenely. And one of the first gentle- 
men to whom I would send a phial of prussic 
acid, with no compliments at all, is the one 
whose raucous voice hopelessly ruined the 
exquisite tenderness which ends the Franck 
symphony, as projected by Mr. Damrosch’s 
orchestra Sunday afternoon. I begin to un- 
derstand why some murders should be con- 
ducted openly. 
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BERTA GERSTER-GARDINI 
At a recent recital by the pupils of Bessie 
3owie, in New York, Morris Pleskow, tenor, 
was one of the assisting artists, he being 
an artist-pupil of the Berta Gerster-Gard ni 
studios. On the night of the Bowie pupils’ 
recital the tenor offered the aria, Una Fur 


MORRIS PLESKOW 


l’Elisir d’Amore, and 
both with outstand- 


tiva Lagrima, from 
Leoncavallo’s Mattinata, 
ing success. 

Another Gerster-Gardini artist-pupil who 
has recently appeared before the public is 
Verna Carega, dramatic mezzo soprano, who 
sings over WRNY on the Elmo Russ artistic 
hour every Tuesday evening. Miss Carega 
was also heard in a program at Guild Hall, 
in conjunction with Isiah Seligman, on June 
22, and on the program offered at the Bar- 
bizon Plaza, for the School of Musicianship, 
on June 25. 

RAYMOND HUNTER 
Raymond Hunter appeared in 
605, Steinway Hall, on 


Pupils of 
recital in Studio 


RAYMOND HUNTER 


gave a program which was 
listened to with marked enjoyment by a 
good-sized audience. Operatic arias and 
songs were presented by eleven pupils, some 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Ravinia Opera Season Opens 


(Continued from page 5) 


Cavadore and Oliviero rounded up excel- 
lently the cast. 

Gennaro Papi was at the conductor’s desk, 
and as he made his appearance and again 
after the overture the reception accorded 
him must have proven once again how the 
audiences react toward that little 
man but big conductor. They really love 
Papi at Ravinia and why not? In the 
numerous years that he has been at the helm, 
most of the performances under his baton 
have been highly meritorious, and that Eck- 
stein recognizes in him a master of the 
baton shows that the president of the Ra- 
vinia company understands music as well as 
grand opera 

Of the che 


Ravinia 


rus and of the orchestra noth- 
ing. but praise can be set down. Equally 
successful was the ballet, so well headed by 
Ruth Page and Blake Scott A very big 
night for all concerned and especially for 
the public. 
LA TRAVIATA, 
Another idol of the 
who made 
Violetta in 


June 21 

Ravinia goers is Lu- 
her first bow of the 
Traviata. We will 


crezia Bori, 
season as 


not go into detail regarding her performance, 
as we have reviewed it in years gone by, but 
we will state that she is today the actress- 
singer, an appellation we have heretofore 
given solely to Mary Garden. Bori made 
her Violetta the person that Duma had cre- 
ated in his famous romance and the people 
who like a touch of realism on the operatic 
stage must have had their heart’s content 
through the manner Bori acted the part. 
Many of her gestures seemed to be spontane- 
ous and this added in making her presenta- 
tion memorable. 

Mario Chamlee was the young Germont 
ond from the first he showed that he has re- 
turned to the scene of former successes in 
glorious form. Basiola sang well the role 
of the older Germont and played it with 
some distinction. 

Sig. Papi conducted. 

MADAME BuTTERFLY, 

Happy an impresario who can at the elev- 
enth hour discover a worthy Cio-Cio-San 
when the one billed is suffering from a sud- 
den cold. Louis Eckstein, however, does 
not leave anything to fate. Though he would 
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deny this, we are certain that before a sea- 
son opens Eckstein is ready for any even- 
tuality. That is to say that among his art- 
ists he knows those who can fill a breach 
and if he has not secured in his personnel 
certain singers, he makes sure, nevertheless, 
that they are close at hand. That prepared- 
ness on the part of Eckstein made itself felt 
as Mme. Rethberg, cast for the title role in 
Puccini’s lovely opera, had to be replaced at 
the last moment by Hilda Burke. 

Miss Burke made, therefore, her debut be- 
fore the Ravinia public in a role in which 
she has never been heard in this part of the 
world. That she sings with fervor and 
warmth, that she gives a sympathetic por- 
trayal of the pathetic Japanese girl, would in 
itself place this young American woman 
among the foremost interpreters of the diffi- 
cult role. But she did much more—she left 
here and there an original touch which made 
her portrayal stand out as a Japanese print, 
colorful and beautiful. 

Edward Johnson as the unfaithful Pinker- 
ton, made a happy reentry. In fine fettle, he 
proved once again that he is one of the very 
best Pinkertons of the day, and it may be 
stated that the duet of the first act as sung 
by the distinguished tenor and youthful so- 
prano was the high mark of the performance. 
Johnson, too, wears the uniform of a naval 
officer with chic and his acting had distinc- 
tion. Bourskaya was more than good as 
Suzuki. Likewise, Mario Basiola as Sharp- 
less. 

The orchestra under Papi performed its 
part with customary artistry and equally 
effective was the performance of the chorus. 

MANOoN, JUNE 23 

Massenet’s Manon as presented at Ravinia 
is a most delightful opera. The lovely score 
does not need a big frame. It is a sort of 
operatic miniature that demands interpreters 
of taste and a stage of small dimension. 
Otherwise, the atmosphere evaporates and 
much is lost of the charming music and no 
less charming plot. Therefore, to Ravinia 
the public goes en masse when the Massenet 
opera is given with Lucrezia Bori as Manon. 

We have many of the famous Manons of 
yesterday and today. We recollect Farrar, 
Vix and Bori, but in all faith we have never 
seen even by Mme. Bori such a perfect de- 
lineation of the role. It was exact to its 
most minute detail. Carefree in the first 
act, she was the naive Manon who was being 
sent to a convent. Then in the second act 
we discovered that tinge of baseness that re- 
veals a Lescaut and in the St. Sulpice scene 
we found the Manon who, absolutely sure of 
her physical attraction, has the poor abbe 
Des Grieux completely at her mercy. Not 
wishing to use too much space, we will sim- 
ply state that by her singing and acting 
Mme. Bori completely enthralled us. We 
signal out her remarkable singing of the 
farewell to the little table. Then she moved 
us solely by the beauty of her tone and the 
pathos in which she sang the little bit, and 
the ovation tendered her showed once again 
that the Ravinia public understands beautiful 
singing. 

The diva had in Mario Chamlee a close 
rival in the favor of the listeners. Though 
we have heard Chamlee sing the Dream bet- 
ter, we have not seen him act the role so 
well, nor has he sung it with such fine un- 
derstanding nor such voluminous _ tone. 
Chamlee is a rara avis among tenors. He 
has the figure, the voice, musical knowledge, 
brains and savoir faire of an international 
singer who is just as much at home in an 
opera of the French, German or Italian 
school, as he would be in those of his own 
country. Chamlee is an observer. In a 
French role he is a Frenchman and he adapts 
himself to any nationality as do most Ameri- 
cans who have traveled a great deal, seen 
much and remember all. 

Leon Rothier has the allure of a count 
and he sang like a prince the role of the 
elder Des Grieux. 

Tamer and by that fact far more efficient 
than heretofore, the presentation of Lescaut 


by that excellent artist, Desire Defrere, who, 
when he does not exaggerate, is one of the 
best comics of the lyric stage. His Lescaut 
therefore was capital. 

George Cehanovsky was an elegant De 
Bretigny. Due to his singing the quartet of 
the second act was received with approba- 
tion, while generally that concerted number 
passes unnoticed, or if a mention is made, it 
is only to point out how it should be sung. 
It is one of the pitfalls in the opera and that 
it was so well done by Bori, Chamlee, Ce- 
hanovsky and Defrere speaks well for those 
singers. 

We admired, too, Margery Maxwell as 
Pousette. She looked ravishing to the eye 
and sang with telling effect. Deserving 
mention, too, were Ada Paggi and Philene 
Falco in the roles of Rosette and Javotte, 
and it would be an oversight if we were to 
omit the names of Cavadore, who has greatly 
improved his French accent, and of Paolo 
Ananian, who was a capable innkeeper. 

Louis Hasselmans made his first bow of 
the season at the conductor’s desk. We 
fully enjoyed his reading of the score. It 
had ‘ ‘pep,” understanding, and a large meas- 
ure of the success of the night was no doubt 
due to the care with which he had prepared 
and conducted the opera. 

Louise, JUNE 24 

Charpentier’s Louise is another opera that 
requires a small frame, as much of its at- 
mosphere is lost on a large stage and this is 
especially true of the first and last acts. At 
Ravinia they present it in an ideal manner. 
The score, which, though not old, is aging 
rapidly, and we should not be at all surprised 
if in the near future Louise would be pre- 
sented solely at special performances. All 
this, however, is written without reflecting 
discredit on the singers heard at the pre- 
miere this season of an opera that caused 
commotion when it first saw the footlights, 
but which is taken as a matter of course even 
when the title role is entrusted to Yvonne 
Gall. 

We have heard Miss Gall many times as 
Louise, but in all truth we must state that 
we prefer her delineation today to that of 
several years ago. Miss Gall is a fine artist, 
one who benefits by criticism. We have 
none to offer her, but only to bow in admira- 
tion of her singing and acting of a part that 
really demands a born French woman, one 
who has seen many a Louise on the Boul 
Mich and one who understands the humility 
of a French daughter for her parents. Miss 
Gall has returned to Ravinia in_ glorious 
voice. Not only did she sing Depuis le jour 
with telling vocal effect, impeccable phras- 
ing and enunciation so clear that every word 
was understood by those who know French, 
but throughout the drama she was the bright 
star of the night. 

Edward Johnson has also improved the 
part of Julien until today it may well be 
taken as model. We much prefer his present 
version to the one he followed in the past, 
which was traditional. Of course, we refer 
solely to his acting and his make-up, as 
Johnson is too good a musician to permit 
his taking any liberties with the composer’s 
wishes. His portrayal blends better with 
his singing. Both are aristocratic and we 
have only to add to complete our review of 
his performance that the public reacted’ to 
him as a man and feted him whenever op- 
portunity permitted in the Ravinia version, 
where the tenor role in this opera is some- 
what curtailed. 

As capital as ever was the Father of Leon 
Rothier, a pillar of strength at Ravinia, and 
the Mother of Julia Claussen. We could not 
let pass unnoticed the excellent manner in 
which Giuseppe Cavadore sang the musical 
bits given to the King of the Fools. Mar- 
gery Maxwell looked good as Irma and in 
the concerted numbers she dominated the 
performance. 

Louis Hasselmans conducted with his cus- 
tomary artistry and much of the success of 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Nicholas Farley Praised by Critics 


Nicholas Farley, who started out in his 
town of birth, Troy, N. Y., as a steel 
worker, and last May gave an exceptionally 
successful song recital at Town Hall, New 
York City, has been likened by capable 


NICHOLAS FARLEY 


critics to no one less than John McCormack. 
Young Mr. Farley is a typical Irish lyric 
tenor, and as such knows how to put all 
the tenderness and pathos into his offer- 
ings that they demand. 

Following his concert, The New York 
Times said: “Mr. Farley showed that he 
possessed a true Irish tenor of singular 
sweetness and a light even range. He is 
already a matured, but modest singer.” 
The New York Herald stated: “The 
moods of the Irish were faithfully inter- 
preted by Nicholas Farley in a recital at 
Town Hall last*night and a delighted audi- 
ence refused to disperse until it had heard 
a half-dozen extra songs. His voice is 
admirably suited to the expression of gaiety, 
wistfulness, or romance, as the occasion may 
demand, and his diction plays no small part 
in his ability to put his songs over.” Grena 
Bennett, of the New York American, com- 
mented: “Mr. Farley is the possessor of 
what is popularly known as a sweet Irish 
voice, such a one as has made John Mc- 
Cormack one of the most beloved and ap- 


preciated of entertainers. In fact, if one 
listened with closed eyes to the charming 
old songs, at the beginning of last evening’s 
program, it would be difficult to say which 
of these two was the singer. And consider- 
ing the quality, taste, and art of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, no greater tribute of esteem 
could be paid to Mr. Farley. He received 
generous and deserved applause.” 

Mr. Farley studied with Emilio Roxas, 
who presided at the piano. 


Blanche Marchesi Artists Score 


Blanche Marchesi has had a number of 
her artists before the public recently. On 
Tuesday evening, June 30, Gladys Gay, col- 
oratura soprano, and Sydney Vere-Laurie, 
basso, made their debuts at Grotrian Hall, 
London, with excellent success. 

Le Soir recently referred to Miss Gay’s 
voice as “a contralto of pure quality.” The 
Newark, N. J., Advertiser commented: 
“Gladys Gay (Carmen), recently with the 
Newark Choral Society, revealed herself a 
true artist and a superb vocalist. Gladys 
Gay gave an enchanting performance as 
Ariel by her singing and graceful movements 
in the Tempest.” Le Menestrel was of the 
opinion that her voice possessed “agility and 
style” and “she sang with the mastery of 
an old artist.” 

Another Marchesi artist, Muriel Brunskill, 
had great success in this country at the Cin- 
cinnati Festival. The New York Times 
said: “A new contralto, whose voice is un- 
commonly rich and full and who delivered 
certain passages with magnificent sonority 
and color, was Muriel Brunskill, heard in 
the Bach cantata and also in the Mahler 
symphony.” The Cincinnati Times Star 
stated that she “created a furore.” The Post 


commented: “Muriel Brunskill revealed a 
superb voice admirably used, and one looks 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
hearing her again. The critic of the En- 
quirer wrote: “Muriel Brunskill, with rich 
contralto voice of flexible power, reaped 
a full reward for her efforts in the audience’s 
reaction,” while the same paper said at an- 
other time, “Miss Brunskill sang Reger’s An 
die Hoffnung, a wonderfully beautiful song 
of fervency and appeal. Miss Brunskill has 
a voice of ‘superlative quality and extraordin- 
ary volume. It is a voice finely fitted to 
expressions of stirring emotions and deep 
feelings, and found full opportunity for these 
expressions in the Reger Song.” 


Gordon-Pattison Recitals 


Jacques Gordon, violinist, and Lee Patti- 
son, pianist, will join forces for a time dur- 
ing the coming season, giving a number of 
recitals for violin and piano on tour. In 
addition, Mr. Pattison will make a tour of 
his own, giving a new form of talk recital, 
in which he will comment on the works 
which he plays. He will present four dif- 
ferent programs. In one he will trace the 
development of dance music from the Six- 
teenth Century through Bach, Chopin, to the 
moderns such as Ravel. Another program, 
entitled Revolution, will consist entirely of 
Chopin compositions. Mr. Pattison will 
show how the iconoclastic Chopin revolu- 


tio csieel both composition end the sechnic of 
playing. The third program will deal with 
The Great Dreamers i Schumann and 
Chopin. The fourth will show The Modern 
Trend of music in present day composition 

Mr. Gordon, in addition to his 
with Mr. Pattison, will make an extensive 
tour of about eighty recitals with the Gor- 
don String Quartet. At the first New York 
performance the Quartet will probably give 
the first performance of a new quintet for 
piano and string quartet, which Lee Pattison 
has recently completed. Mr. Pattison him- 
self will be at the piano. 
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Tibbett’s Versatility Revealed Anew 


Metropolitan Opera Baritone Scores Individual Hit 
in -Metro-Goldwyn’s 


Tramp 


as 


Talkie, The Prodigal, 


Now Showing at Capitol Theater in New York 


Not so long with the advent of the 
talkies and singing pictures, there were few 
concert and operatic artists who did not cast 
a coveting eye on Hollywood. Many made 
tests, with for only the mo- 
ment, and others with not so happy a cul- 
mination. Then Lawrence Tibbett found his 
wav to the His first vehicle, The 
Rogue Song, won him a smashing success. 


ago, 


some success 


coast. 


TIIBBETI 


called his the greatest voice on the 
was no mean actor of parts 
evoked another flurry 
artists to Hollywood. Not 
md picture, in which he 
was co-starred with Grace Moore, The New 
Moon had a good run on Broadway 
Li week, the Capitol Theater in New 
York showed latest film, The Prodigal 
In it libbett is really superb. As we 
watched his easy, fine acting, wheth 
something a little more 
was attuned to his magnifi- 
voice (and we could not get 
ugh of his singing). Then all at once we 
) with this realization: Mr. Tibbett is 
the ry few artists of the first rank 
still going strong. We asked our 
why To be his voice 
d his 
as we have 
He has personality 
tive to the feminine 


00d looking. He 


een And he 
libbett’s success 
vhich sent other 


his sect 


his 


comedy or 
our ear 
baritone 


vho are 
selt sure records 
] speech is clear and free He 1s, 
said before, a mighty good actor 
aplenty He is attrac 
without being really 


that, 


well at 


eye 


is virile per 


Ravinia Opera 
14) 


mastery 


ntinued from page 


was due to his with the 
AIDA, 
the first performance of Aida the title 
was entrusted to that sterling singer, 
lisabeth Rethberg. Though just recovered 
from a cold, she sang gloriously, with that 
ypulence of tone to which she has accus- 
first came to our 
scored at the hands of 
showed the high esteem in 
hich she is held and the pleasure she bring 
the habitues of the theater in the woods 
Martinelli also in fine voice His 
clarion-like tones electrified his hearers 
Martinelli opens all his cylinders to 
his auditors. He stuns them and they 
for more Martinelli knows his Ravinia 
audiences He has been an idol here for 
the more voice he gives, 
his followers 


June 25 


omed us since she shores, 


and the success she 


her admirers 


Was 
please 


shout 


years and 
ple ased are 


many 
more 
effective Amneris. 
\monasro left nothing to 


DBourskava was a 
Danise’s 


vocally 


very 
Giuseppe 
be desired 
Very good the King 
by Louis D’Angelo 
spectively 


and Ramfis as sung 
and Virgilio Lazzari, re- 


conductor’s desk 
MArRovur, 

In the last few years Rabaud’s Marouf has 
been annually at Ravinia with the 
identical cast that performed on Friday 
night Again Mario Chamlee in the title 
distinguished himself both vocally and 
histrionically. Chamlee loves the part and 
it fits him well and that personal enjoyment 
reached over the footlights so that the audi- 
ence as a whole reacted towards Chamlee 


Papi was at the 


June 26 


given 


all 
roie 


AND ESTHER k 


one can put his finger on 

He is a natural manly hu- 
man being, greatly gifted in voice, who has 
as real a flair for the screen as he has for 
the operatic and concert stage. 

In The |Prodigal, based on a story by Bess 
Meredyth and Wells Root (directed by 
Harry Pollard) he is the neer-do-well son otf 
a Southern family, who becomes a vagabon: 


haps, is where 
Tibbett’s appeal. 


« 


{1LSTON IN “THE PRODIGAL” 


and sees the world with hoboes, and he is 
excellent His singing of such songs as 
Oscar Strauss’ Life is a Dream and You 
man’s Without a Song, which occur se\ 
times in the picture, is highly 
There was a tenderness and homeliness in his 
bits of Home, Sweet Home, and he reached 
the height of vocal appeal and versatility in 
his with the plantation Negroes in 
which he pours out one Spiritual after an 
other. To see and hear Tibbett in that 
alone is worth the price of admission 
His portrayal has been skilfully worked out 
and is the main feature of the picture. al 
though others in the such as Roland 
Young, who, comically scores high, and Cliff 
Fdwards, as his fellow tramps, also Emma 
Dunn as his devoted mother, are excellent 
Blond Esther Ralston supplies the love in 
terest, and a humorous bit is contributed by 
the incomparable Stepin Fetchit. 
The stage production, Star Dust, 
the radio favorite, Kate Smith, 


eral 
enjoyable 


scene 
scene 


cast, 


featured 
and others 


and manifested its pleasure by lavishing its 
favor on the young and popular tenor. 

Yvonne Gall is one of the most beautiful 
women that have graced the stage of Ravinia 
and there have appeared on that stage many 
women who have regaled the eye, but Miss 
Gall has more than beauty. She has charm, 
chic, and as today she stands at the zenith 
f her art, her performance of the Princess 
was one to be remembered. This French 
soprano has been regarded in years gone by 
luminary in the personnel of Ravinia, 
but today she stands as a constellation all 
by herself. Her ss left no doubt as t 
the esteem in which her auditors hold her 

In the large cast we admired among others 
leon Rothier as the Sultan and George Ce- 
hanovsky as Ali. 

\gain the corps de 
hy Ruth Page, gave a 
ance, the chorus sang well 
ance conducted by 


asa 


Succe 


ballet, so well headed 
creditable perform 
and the perform- 
was well Louis Hassel- 
mans. 
MANON 
The first week of Ravinia came to 
with the first performance this 
Puccini's Manon Lescaut with Lucrezia Bori 
in the titl and Giovanni Martinelli as 
Des Grieux. A review will appear in these 
next RENE Devries 


Lescaut, JUNE 27 
pass 


season of 
j 
rote 


columns week 


Aita With Philadelphia 
Opera 

Fnzo Aita will appear as a member of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
the f 1931-32. where he will make 
his debut on January 14, as Nicias in Thais, 
with such outstanding artists as John Charles 
Thomas and Bianca Saroya. Aita’s next 
appearance with the company will be on 
March 17, in Othello, singing the second 
leading tenor part of Roderigo. 


Enzo 


during 


season of 
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Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany. 
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(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT) 
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Established to assist and to give j and 

advice to artists and students in selecting teachers, ar- 
ranging auditions and recitals, and in helping in estab- 
lishing careers in Europe. 
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Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 


MUSICAL 


Accepts Chairmanships With 
Atwater Kent Radio Auditions 


MRS. YVEATMAN GRIFFITH 
Chairman of Eastern New York State, Northeastern District and National Finals for the 
Atwater Kent National Radio Auditions of 1931 


Announcement is made from the Atwater 
Kent National Radio Audition Headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., that Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith of New York City, prominent in the 
musical world and the wife of Yeatman Grif- 
lith, noted vocal pedagogue, has accepted the 
chairmanships of Eastern New York State, 
Northeastern District and of Committee on 
Arrangements for the National Finals, for 
the Atwater Kent National Radio Auditions 
of 193). 

Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith have al- 
ways played an important and active part in 
these national radio auditions. Mrs. Griffith 
will be fulfilling her second year as the chair- 
man, and is always hostess and co-hostess 
with Mrs. Atwater Kent at all the New 
York functions of this organization. Yeat- 
man Griffith has been one of the seven na- 
tional judges for the finals held in New 
York City since the inception of the At- 
water Kent National Radio Auditions. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith announces her state 
organization as follows: 

Broadcasting Station WEAF—Manager, 
Keith McLeod. 

Eastern New York State Sponsorship 
Committee: Walter Damrosch, Ernest Schel- 


ling, Ernest Hutcheson, Dr. Eugene A. No- 
ble, M. A. Aylesworth, Cobina Wright, 
Yeatman Griffith, Albert Spalding, Dr. 
Henry Hadley, George Engles, Hermann 
Schaad, Arthur Judson, Isobel Lowden, Ar- 
thur Bergh, Hon. Fiorelli H. La Guardia, 
Dr. Frederick Bertrand Robinson, Dr. Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, Russell Carter, Gustavus 
A. Rogers, and Rev. Daniel A. Poling. 

Local chairman: New York City, Euphe- 
mia Blunt; Plattsburg, Lyndon R. Street; 
Utica, Samuel J. Evans; Amsterdam, Frank 
Jetter; Stamford, Mrs. William McAlpine; 
Kingston, Mrs. Lillian Miller Hemstreet; 
Yonkers, Hubertine Wilke; Albany, Elmer 
Tidmarsh; Mount Vernon, Edgar Fowl- 
ston: Scarsdale, Mrs. F. T. Ostrander; New 
Rochelle, Clarence S. Shumway. 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith has also appointed 
her New York City Committee as follows: 
Euphemia Blunt, Cobina Wright, Ethel Pey- 
ser, Mrs. Frederick Gude, Mrs. Edward 
Everett Watts, Lenore Griffith, Mildred 
Gude, and Mrs. Paul Kert Sauer. 

The preliminaries for New York City 
will be held some time in September. Ap- 
plications for New York City should be 
made to the local chairman, Euphemia Blunt, 
138 West 58th Street. 





Frida Leider in Tristan und Isolde 


Paris.—The general world crisis is mak- 
ing itself felt in Paris by the absence of for- 
eign operatic troupes, such as we have had 
for the last few years. But gala perform- 
ances at the Opera are just as elegant and 
as crowded as they have ever been, for noth- 
ing can keep Parisians away from a real 
musical treat. The appearance of Frida 
Leider in Tristan und Isolde, with Lauritz 
Melchior and Maria Olzewska as Tristan 
and Brangane respectively, under the direc- 
tion of Leo Blech of the Berlin Staatsoper, 
was the occasion for as brilliant a gathering 
as Paris can show; and what was most sur- 
prising was that the habitually dawdling 
Parisians arrived in time for the overture, 
which only goes to prove that when people 
are really interested they can even forget 
their dinners and watch the clock carefully. 

The magnificent portrayal of Isolde given 
by Frida Leider needs no comment, for this 
great artist’s interpretation of the role is too 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic as 
one of her finest achievements. No comment 
is needed either to swell the praise which 


Lauritz Melchior and Maria Olzewska al- 
ways evoke in this opera. But the reception 
given to Frida Leider by the audience was 
such as only indifferent Paris knows how to 
give. The audience rose in its enthusiasm, 
it shouted and insisted on the great curtain 
of the Opera opening time after time. Dur- 
ing the love duet the overcrowded house did 
not stir. One felt that everybody was listen- 
ing without daring to move, not daring to 
cough; and as the final curtain fell on Frida 
Leider’s inspired rendering of the love theme, 
there was a moment’s profound silence be- 
fore the house burst into thunderous ap- 
plause. Leo Blech was made to share in the 
general triumph. 

Frida Leider repeated her performance 
once more, and was later heard as Brtinn- 
hilde in G6tterdammerung, after which she 
left for Vienna, where she will sing at the 
Festival. She will then go to Berlin to ap- 
pear at the Staatsoper before sailing for 
3uenos Aires, where she will be heard at 
the Colon Theatre in the Ring cycle and in 
Tristan und Isolde. N. de B 
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with the Metropolitan 
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New York and with 
many European Opera 
Houses. 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an out- 
standing artistic career. 


Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 


PAPALARDO STUDIOS, 115 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Feeling” often begins where technic end 


\ plano tuner must 


\VI 


lat 1s 


Music is an essential of life, not merely 
urable pastime. 
A 
In music, as in many other things, what is cheap 


expensive in the end 


either is 


\t forty a man music lover or hope 


ssly lost to the tonal cause 


lhe 


sing seems to be 


\mericans 


roreign language 1o1 


Enclisl 


most difficult 


some players he come proficient because of their 


achers; some in spite of them. 
The art of living and the art of listening have kept 


1 


se step in their development in this country. 


@ 
rhe nth degree of courage is for a prima donna’s 
husband to tell her that one of her vocal rivals sang 
well 
6 


Does it ever strike the small camp of modernists 


that the hundreds of millions who like classical music 


can’t be wrong! 


\ young man practised for years to become a 


ne day he heard a great pianist, and 


pianist 
| wholesale fish business. 


ie lad is in the 


aid: “‘Music is the essence of order, and 
pursued, leads to all that is good, just and 

The catch is in the “rightly pursued.” ) 

ly ‘ry small town has a pianist who plays 

better than Paderewski, a violinist who can out- 
Kreisler and a singer who excels McCormack. 


fiddle 

Do you know the type of person that says “I can’t 
see anything in classical music, and I think that those 
who do are only pretending in order to be considered 


ho « 
1 > 
cultured ? 


’ 
} 


It seems like old times to read that the Bagby 
Musicales will be given at the Waldorf-Astoria, even 
if it will be the new and very up to date hotel this 


time. These musicales are a vital part of New York’s 


MUSICAL COURIER 


musical life, and they have managed to hold their 
old-world musical air, even in these syncopated days. 

Toscanini can send cards to all his friends that 
he arrived safely in Bayreuth. He can even add 
that he is hard at work, for his rehearsals at the 
\Wagner shrine have begun. 

The New Yorker Grand Opera Company proposes 
to produce four operas next season: Faust, Novem- 
ber 22; The Barber of Seville, December 13; Car- 
men, February 7, and Martha, April 17. It looks 
as though New York will certainly have a feast of 
operatic fare next season. 

When a dog crosses the briny sea first class, that’s 
news, even if he happens to be a first class dog. 
Rosa Ponselle’s terrier, Whiskers, sailed on the S.S. 
lle de France last week to join his mistress, who 
seems to have preferred his bark to the applause of 
thousands. 


—_—6 


The U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, announced for release on July 1 the fact 
that net sales for 1929 in New York City amounted 
to $4,402,876,069.00. What kind hearted musician 
will get out his pencil and walking shoes, making the 
rounds to find how much of these few billion dollars 
passed into the box offices of our music halls? 

People who are conceited about their children note 
this: Yehudi Menuhin was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Association of Friends of First Prize 
Members of the Conservatory of Paris at a dinner 
given in his honor last month in Paris by the asso- 
ciation. For the benefit of those that don’t know, 
Menuhin is fourteen years old and one of the world’s 
greatest violinists. 


—* 
The Palos Verdes Conservatory 
For years there has been talk of California as 
a logical location for art development. There is 
inspiration in its permanent sunshine, its lovely days 
and still more lovely nights, its towering mountains 
so close to the quiet ocean, its outlying islands, and 
all the rest of it. IEE. Robert Schmitz has seen the 
vision of it in a practical way and has, as elsewhere 
announced, received a provisional donation of land 
for a great conservatory of music to be located in 
the suburb of Los Angeles known as Palos Verdes. 
This is one of the most recent of the Southern 
California land developments. It is, broadly speak- 
g, that rising peninsula which extends westward 
towards Catalina Island between San Pedro and 
long Beach. on the south, Rodondo and Santa 
Monica on the north. Jt used to be just a great 
hill, green in winter, brown in summer, and almost 
uninhabited. Now it is a section of beautiful homes. 
Matzenauer lives there, and pictures of her resi- 
dence were printed in the Musica Courter in Jan- 
uary of this year in connection with an announce- 
ment of her summer classes. She is mentioned as 
one of the possible teachers for the new conserv- 
atory, together with other celebrated musicians. 
That, however, is all in the future. The impor- 
tant thing to consider for the present is the pos- 
sibility of the conservatory being built and endowed, 
and that Schmitz is the instigator of the movement. 
For Schmitz, in conversation with the writer, has 
insisted upon standards as high as any to be found 
in any educational institution in the world. Also, 
Schmitz is broadminded—a modernist, a classicist, 
interested in American as well as European music, 
a fine pianist, a personal friend of some of the 
leaders among contemporary musicians, and an 
organizer with business sense. S 


ing 


One awaits developments with keen interest 


ev 


Goldman's Band Center 


The plan developed by Goldman and some of his 
well-wishers for a band center and a permanent 
Goldman Band is praiseworthy, and every music 
lover will hope for its success. This band 
excellent that it should be heard more than it is. 
The summer season is too short, and out-door con- 
ditions not any favorable. The band should 
have a home, a yearly income, should be a permanent 
organization with players on a yearly salary basis. 
It will be a fine thing if this can be accomplished 
by means of popular subscription, and there is no 
reason why it should not. Goldman and his band 
are greatly liked not only by actual audiences but 
by the many,—no one knows how many,—who en- 
joy the band’s radio broadcasts. Let the plan be 
brought before the people in a way that will be 
fully understood, and it may be taken as sure that 
the required sum will be forthcoming. 


is so 


too 
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Defending His Profession 


George Arliss has made a radio talk about Holly- 
wood, and has cleared up, for some prejudiced peo- 
ple at least, an old misunderstanding. He says: 

“T suppose it is the actors and actresses who are 
the chief cause for the raising of the eyebrows and 
the shrugging of the shoulders—those wicked, indo- 
lent, overpaid people who spend their time in riotous 
living and just work now and then when they feel 
like it. 

“Do any of these pious critics stop to think how 
impossible it is that such a state of things could exist 
in a great business ? 

“Tf a star actress or actor came lounging into the 
studio an hour late, that hour would probably cost 
the management thousands of dollars. How long 
could that go on? No management could stand the 
expense. What are the actual facts? The men and 
women of the stage have to reach the studio about 
eight in the morning, often earlier. They have to 
look bright and sparkling and have to be prepared 
to memorize and speak lines at a moment’s notice. 
They must have every faculty keen and alert. Is it 
possible that they could maintain this physical fitness 
if they did not lead reasonably quiet and sober 
lives ?” 

True, Mr. Arliss speaks of Hollywood and the 
films, but what he says applies to the profession of 
public performance and performers as a whole, in- 
cluding opera and the concert stage. 

Romantic young things who have dreams of life 
in the studio and behind the scenes as one grand 
good time, have a lot to learn. 

a ee 


Public Instruction 


However one may feel toward radio, one cannot 
be blind to its importance as a public instructor in 
music. It gives people opportunity to become 
familiar with the world’s best (some of it), and it 
also leads to a certain amount of educational talk 
by announcers and others. Not all of this talk is as 
good as it should be. Far from it! Still, it helps. 

Of far superior general quality, taken as a whole 
(of course there are exceptions on both sides) are 
the program notes printed by some of the daily 
papers. These are ofttimes genuine contributions to 
the art of music, or, as one should perhaps say, 
music understanding. 

The matter dealt with is of the best—Wagner, 
Debussy, the classics, the moderns; the writers are 
dignified (not always, alas!) and they know their 
music, or their music dictionaries, which amounts to 
much the same thing. Improvement has been grad- 
ual both in quality and quantity, so that one may 
hope for a future of an imposing sort. 


<n Poe 


Joseph Joachim Centenary 


June 28 marked the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Joseph Joachim, one of the greatest 


figures in violin history. As leader of the famous 
quartet which bore his name, and director for many 
years of the Berlin High School of Music, Joachim 
exerted a great influence on music in Germany. 
3esides his purely violinistic activities Joachim was 
a composer of note and an excellent conductor. As 
a teacher of the violin he attracted talented pupils 
from all over the world, and on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday celebration at the Berlin Philhar- 
monie there was an orchestra of 250, all the violinists 
of which were his former pupils. As a performer 
of the classics, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, he was 
thought to have no superior. Like many another 
great artist he was a child prodigy, and appeared 
with Europe’s great orchestras at the age of thirteen. 


A 
———— — 


Charles L. Wagner as Expert Judge 

We notice that in the breach of contract suit of 
Famous Speakers, Inc., against Robert L. Ripley, 
cartoonist, for a sum between $50,000 and $100,000, 
Charles L. Wagner, the well known manager, testi- 
fied as an expert. Famous Speakers claimed that 
the contract provided that Ripley would make all his 
speaking engagements through the bureau. Mr. 
Wagner testified to the effect that the contract was 
not confined alone to lectures. We knew that Mr. 
Wagner was an expert manager of famous artists, 
but this appears to be a new role for his abilities. 


—— 


Our Chautauqua Correspondent 

Eleanor Gage has been appointed Musica. 
CouRIER correspondent at Chautauqua for the sum- 
mer season there. Miss Gage’s first article was a 
resumé of the coming Chautauqua season which ap- 
peared in the June 20 issue of the Mustcar Courter. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Aboard S. S, Europa, June 24. 

There are six writers on this boat, and they have 
spent much time together and treated one another 
like social equals. 

Yesterday forenoon the half dozen, foregathered 
in the smoking room, had just finished their aperitif, 
and found themselves with some time to spare be- 
fore luncheon. 

The question came up of speed in writing, and 
from the conversation arose the idea of an imme- 
diate short story contest, the six men present to 
be provided with paper and pencil, place themselves 
in corners of the smoking room, and complete a 
short story within one hour. Three non-profes- 
sional by-drinkers, who heard the discussion, were 
chosen as the jury. The entrance fee was ten 
dollars, the winner to take the money, and in addi- 
tion, to be guest of honor at a dinner given to him 
by the five losers. 

I was a contestant and the following was my 
story—it did not win the prize: 

THE LINK oF THE LIE 

Ding-a-ling-ling! Trrr!  Trrr!  Ding-a-ling- 
ling! Lucas Madison picks up the ’phone receiver. 

“Hello. ... A lady? ... What’s her name? 

How often have I told you— . . . Of course, 
if she won’t give it, that’s different. Put her on 
the wire.” 

“Hello! ... Yes, this is Mr. Madison. 

No, I don’t recognize the voice. It certainly 
has a familiar ring. You'll have to tell me. 
I’m a poor guesser. No! Really? Well, by 
heck! And to think I didn’t know you. But I had 
an idea you were abroad still. Ha, ha! ‘Very 
still.’ That’s a good one. Same old Chloe, aren’t 
you? Well, no, it’s different here. I’m mar- 
ried—have been, for two years. Thank you. 
Eh, what? But, my dear child ears 

Of course I’d like to see you. But I must be careful. 
Are you alone? Do I know Jim Tothouse? 
I should say I do. Fine chap! So he is to ‘angel’ 
you in a new revue? Ha, ha! Naturally I 
shouldn’t care to meet him. 
family, you see. I’ll leave that to you. At 
seven, did you say? I’d rather make it eight—after 
dinner. "No, it isn’t that. Indeed, I’m my own 
master. All right, I’ll be there at seven for dinner. 
Good-bye. Eh? Well, somebody may be 

” 

listening. I’ll tell you when I see you. . . . Goodbye. 


Ding-a-ling-ling! rrr!  Trrr! Ding-a-ling- 
ling! Trrr! tee: 
“Hello! Is this you, Beth? This is 
Lucas. Your Boy. . Thank you, sweet- 
heart. Listen, dearie. Do you remember my telling 
you about old Cameron, cut in Denver, the fellow 
that controls all the Western trade I’m after? Well, 
he got to town this afternoon, and just ‘phoned me. 
He’s leaving for Boston on the midnight train and 
has about a million things he wants to do before 
then. From Boston he’s off to Chicago, and back 
home. The only time I can get him is between six 
and twelve. Now, I thought I’d ask him to the 
club for dinner. Dinner at a New York club al- 
ways makes a hit with those Western yokels. See 
the point? If I can have him to myself for a few 
hours, it would be easy for me to put through—— 
Well, you’re a dear. I knew you would under- 
I just hate to miss dinner with you 
Your mother’s? Shall I send the car to take 
you there? Well, have a good time. Give 
her my love. And don’t forget your poor Boy, 
watching old Cameron pick his teeth with his fork, 
in all probability, and calling for ham and eggs and 
apple pie. Yes, I'll probably see him to the 
train—take him there in the car to make a hit. 
Don’t look for me much before twelve-thirty. 
Yes, I got that. I can’t return it, because I can’t 
tell who might be listening. Same to you, though. 
Good-bye, love. Yes, pet. All right, 
saby. Good-bye.” 


stand. 


Ding-a-ling-ling! Trrr!  Trrr!  Ding-a-ling- 
ling! Trrr! This time the call is for James Wake- 
ling Tothouse, of the brokerage firm of Matthews 
& Tothouse. 

“Hello! 
Yes, it’s Jimmy. One moment. Hold the wire. 
I'll close the door. How is my baby ’Beth. 

You haven’t called me up for three days. ... | 
don’t blame Lucas for sticking to the fireside. I 
would, too, if I had you there with me. ... At 


Yes, this is Mr. Tothouse. 


He’s a friend of the ° 


? 


Good for him! Your mother’s! 
Ha, ha, ha! I have a better plan than that. 
Listen to me, Saint Elizabeth. You get into your 
car at five-thirty and drive to your mother’s for a 
real visit. Tell the chauffeur that you will stay 
there for dinner and go home in your mother’s car. 
Thus you establish your alibi. At precisely six- 
thirty tell your mother that you will walk home, 
for the exercise. Two blocks away, my chauffeur 
will drive up to the curb just as you are passing the 
little park entrance. It is dark there. Get into my 
car, and leave the rest to me. We'll have dinner 
twenty miles away, so you needn’t fear. Fine! 
You’re a brave saint. The park entrance, 
without fail. I’m dying to see you. As much 
as ever, I swear it. I can’t tell you here. 

Au revoir a bientot.” 


the club? 


Ding-a-ling-ling! Trrr!  Trrr!  Ding-a-ling- 
ling! Trrr! James Wakeling Tothouse seizes, 
rather than picks up, the receiver. 

“Hello, hello, hello! Well, at last. Excuse 
me for yelling at you, Chloe, little one, but I thought 
I had Central on the wire, I’ve been trying to reach 
you for fifteen minutes, and all I got was ‘busy,’ 
‘busy,’ ‘busy.’ I knew you weren’t—— Try- 
ing to get me? Well, if that isn’t a coincidence. 
No wonder neither of us could connect. I’ve just 
had—I say, I’ve just been informed—one moment 
—you know my sister—how? Certainly, I’ll 
listen. I was only trying to tell you that it would 
be impossible for your Totty. Upon my word, 
there’s another coincidence. I was just going to tell 
you that I couldn’t possibly get there this evening. 
You know that sister of mine who’s been ill? Well, 
she’s worse and they wired me to come over to 
Tuxedo at once. Of course, I’ll have to spend the 
evening. Beastly job! Thank you. Oh, noth- 
ing serious, I feel sure. A brother’s duty, however, 
you know. You foolish Chloe! If it’s the 
manager, why, of course, I have no objection. Give 
him a good dinner and tell him that I’ll go as far 
as a hundred thousand if he does the revue in style 
for you. Oh, don’t thank me. You 
know what your Totty thinks of you, girlie. 

No, there’s not the slightest chance of my getting 
back in town before midnight. That’s right. 
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Go to bed early and get your beauty sleep. 
Nonsense! It’s really my sister. Don’t be 
jealous, Chloe. Good night. Tomorrow at 
six, sure. Thank you; I think she'll pull 
through. I’m much worried about her. Good 
night.” 

Near Gramercy Park, two big limousines passed 
each other at six o’clock. Lucas Madison nodded 
a flash of a greeting to James Wakeling Tothouse, 
and received one in return. 

“Nice fellow! It’s a shame to put it over on 
him,’’ mused Madison. 

“Good old chap! I ought to be 
this,’ thought Tothouse. 


RRR, 


whipped for 


And speaking of talking, when Mussolini and 
Stalin meet, I imagine the conversation as taking 
this turn approximately : 

M.—‘I am charmed.” 

S.—‘I am delighted.” 

M.—‘I have been anxious to . : 

S.—“I have long desired to... .” 

M.—“I have followed your... .” 

S.—“I have watched your... .” 

M.—“I think... .” 

Seb Will, 0.” 

M.—“TI dictated the... .” 

S.—“I decided ... .” 

M.—“I do... .” 

S.—I did... .” 

M.—“I required .... 

S.—“I ordered .... 

M.— 

S.—“My policies... . 

M.—“My navy... .’ 

S.—“My army... .” 

M.—“I glory in you.... 

S.—‘“I admire you illimitably 

M.—“I think your course. . . .” 

S.—I regard your method ... .” 

M.—“I would, if I were you... .” 

S.—“I recommend you to... .” 

M.—“I never take advice ... .” 

S.—“I reject all council ... .” 

M.—“I extend my compliments . .. .” 

S.—“I offer my respects ... .” 

M.—“I wish you... .” (bows) 

S.—“I hope that you... .” 

M. (as he leaves)—“I ... .” 

S. (as he leaves)—“I ....’ 
nme 

A cynical Chicagoan, who dropped into THe Mu- 
SICAL COURIER Office just before I sailed, was tell- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
poetized by the late Amy Lowell and dedicated to 
Charles Martin Loeffler : 

A little brown room in a sea of fields, 

Fields pink as rose-mallows 

Under a fading rose-mallow sky. 

Four candles on a tall iron candlestick, 

Clustered like altar lights. 

\bove, the models of four brown Chinese junks 
Sailing round the brown walls, 

Silent and motionless. 

The quick cut of a vibrating string, 

Another, and another, 

siting into the silence. 

Notes pierce sharper and sharper ; 

They draw up in a freshness of sound, 
Higher—higher, to the whiteness of intolerable beauty 
They are jagged and clear, 

Like snow peaks against the sky; 

They hurt like air too pure to breathe. 

Is it catgut and horsehair, 

Or fish sawing against the cold blue gates of the sky? 
The brown Chinese junks sail silently round the brown walls. 


A cricket hurries across the bare floor. 


The windows are black, for the sun has set. 


Only the candles, 
{lustered like altar lamps upon their tall candlestick, 
Light the violinist as he plays . 
2 PR 

If old Henry Carey’s ‘“Chrononhotonthologos” 
ever be used as a grand opera text, there will be two 
notable lines for the singers (Act I, Scene IL): 

\ldeborontiphoscophornio ! 

Where left you Chrononhotonthologos 7 

| a 

One misty morning in midocean, a facetious gen- 
tleman from Detroit asked me: “Why does Gabrilo- 
witsch ?” 

Thereafter these musical daffydills came to my 
mind: 

If the Metropolitan revives ancient Verdi works, 
will the Chicago Opera give Adam? 

If the Wolf style of writing songs does not suit 
you, why not try the Brockway ? 

If Meyerbeer owed much to Rossini, how much 
did Gounod ? 

If Liszt was a good advertising agent for Wag- 
ner, whom did Essipoff ? 

If you do not like Wagner poetry, do you care 
tor Converse fr 

If Puccini got his wealth from opera, what made 
(Goodrich ? 


If Toscanini wouldn’t, perhaps Sir Henry Wood. 


\nd if Sir Henry won’t, perhaps Thomé. 
lf Handel and Mendelssohn are profitable for 
Knglish music dealers, why doesn’t Purcell ? 
If Elman beats the devil, whom can Kubelik ? 
If Cosima was Liszt’s daughter, who is Goodson ? 
If Frederick Stock bought a country house, what 
did Hubay ? 
If his parents stopped Ricci, whom did Ondriczek ? 
If Lilli Lehmann darned stockings, what could 
Caruso ? 
If George rules England, where is Gieseking ? 
4 
Havelock Ellis has set up the theory that countries 
with a mild climate are “especially likely to produce 
The winter was not severe in New York. 
Fe F 


Land’s 


geniuses.” 


excuse me, here’s End, and the end of 


this screed. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
Free Opera 

Starlight Park is situated in the Bronx section of 
New York City. It is an amusement resort of the 
Coney Island type, including the multiplicity of en- 
tertainment with which we are all familiar, for there 
are many such places scattered throughout the 
United States, all very similar. Starlight, however, 
offers its patrons a novelty that is decidedly unusual 
and as unexpected as it is rare: grand opera! Grand 
opera. Free! A regular company presents the good 
old standbys, the war horses. 

Evidently the management considers that grand 
opera holds sufficient appeal to increase gate receipts. 
No doubt the management is right, although there 
have been many views to the contrary. 
Grand opera as a Coney Island side show! 
tainly sets the mind to working. 
high-brows sav. 


It cer- 
Intrigumg, as the 


The Lehel Horn 

From Budapest comes the news that the famous 
Lehel horn will be shown at the Byzantine exhibition 
in Paris. The last time the horn left Jaszbereny was 
when it was taken to the Hungarian coronation of 
Emperor Franz Joseph in 1887. The horn belonged 
to Lehel, son of Tas, one of the conquerors who en- 
tered Hungary with Arpad. 
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American Born 

According to the New York Times, thirteen major 
orchestras in America with 1140 musicians employ 
513 natives. Seattle has the highest percentage of 
Americans, and Italy leads 27 foreign nations with 
146. There are 133 Germans, 109 Russians, 44 
British, and so on. Which simply goes to prove 
that musicians come from everywhere, even Amer- 
ica, and that there is no prejudice against Americans. 
There probably never was any such prejudice. What 
was called prejudice was simply the fact that the 
\merican musician did not exist. 

If he now exists, it is probably, first of all, because 
people from musical nations have settled here and 
have had children who are, of course, native born 
\mericans. They may be first generation Ameri- 
cans, but native born they certainly are. The 513 
native born Americans are far less significant than 
the 44 British as against the 583 from other coun- 
tries. 

But if the American musician now exists, he owes 
it to more than his innate musicianship; he owes it 
to our schools and to our training orchestras, to the 
large endowments that have been made by Ameri- 
cans to further just this very essential branch of the 
art. If these seats of learning did not exist the 
showing in the American orchestras would be far 
different. 

True, we need talent. We need, more than that 
(almost) the belief that music is a good profession. 
Our Anglo-Saxon forebears did not think so, and 
even today there is many an “old American” who 
would seriously object if his son considered a musical 
career. 

On the other hand, Americans have shown a gen- 
erosity in the support of all forms of musical art 
that is not excelled anywhere in the world, and a 
system has been built up here by which real talent 
may be developed while moderate talent is discour- 
aged. This is as it should be. Quantity in music 
means little enough. We do not want preferment 
given Americans merely because they are Americans. 
In the orchestra this does not happen, since the leader 
must be able to depend upon his players. But in 
some other fields there has been a tendency from 
time to time to adopt a spirit of chauvinism which is 
to be deplored. 

There is no chauvinism in the orchestras. Every 
one of these native American players has won his 
position by merit alone in the face of the direct com- 
petition of the whole world. 

Bravo! 


Hollywood Bowl Opens 
Next Tuesday, July 7, Hollywood Bowl opens for 
its tenth season ef Symphonies Under the Stars. 
The beauty of it is, that it really is “symphonies un- 


der the stars.” No rain ever interferes with the 
performances. Night after night the glorious Cali- 
fornia night glows as it glows only in dry, hot lands 

desert lands. The cool breezes, almost too cool 
sometimes, come down from the mountains, which 
are only thirty miles away and rise to some six thou- 
sand: feet, and bring with them the indescribable 
odor of the chaparral mingled, faintly, with the pun- 
gent smell of the oil wells. 

And over all the mystic silence of the west, silence 
broken, at last, by the playing of great music by a 
great orchestra under some of the world’s greatest 
conductors. The bowl rises in a natural amphithe- 
ater and possesses such perfect acoustical properties 
that the faintest musical note can be perfectly heard 
as in an auditorium. 

Among American musical undertakings the 
has original qualities that are arresting in their 


30wl 


potency. 
, ~ 


Audiences Needed 

At the National Federation of Music Clubs in San 
Francisco the point was stressed that what we need 
in this country is audiences, rather than more recruits 
into the overcrowded ranks of musicians. Addresses 
on this and other interesting musical subjects were 
made by Dr. Howard Hanson, dean of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Harry 
Bachner, assistant dean of women at the University 
of Michigan, and others. 


~~ 


— 


Again the American Rose 
Rosa Ponselle, the American song champion, 
scored one of the greatest triumphs of her career 
in the title role of Romano Romani’s opera, Fedra, 
at Covent Garden, London, on June 18. This Amer- 
ican born girl is a shining example of the indisputable 
fact that America produces as great voices and sing- 
ers as any other country, old time prejudices and 

false beliefs to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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RADtIO 


Rumors and Facts 











For the first time in the history of radio 
the famous Ravinia opera concerts are 
being broadcast this summer direct from the 
open air theater at Ravinia, Ill, through an 
NBC network. Members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Eric de Lamarter, assistant conductor, are 
heard in these concerts every Sunday after- 
noon from 4.00 to 4.30 P. ED:t. 

An _ all-Wagner chosen to 


program was 


close the Philco Symphony Orchestra’s 
series of weekly symphonic broadcasts for 
this season. Excerpts were given from 
Siegfried, Tannhauser, Meistersinger and 
Tristan and Isolde. Many thousands of 
radio listeners want to hear this type of 
music, and it is encouraging to note that 


more frequently their preferences and tastes 
are regarded when compiling programs. 


Leopold Prince, judge of the Municipal 
Court, Eighth District, discarded his judicial 
robes to direct the Symphonic Ensemble in 
a broadcast over an NBC-WEAF network 
on June 27. This ensemble is composed of 
seventy-five musicians, mostly amateurs and 
students between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-three. Justice Prince has been the 
motivating force in organizing the group. 


The National Broadcasting Company is 
inaugurating an interesting new series un- 
der the program title of The Composer Con- 
ducts. On July 23 Charles Maduro will con- 
duct and broadcast a few of his compositions. 


Oscar Strauss directed a symphony or- 
chestra in a program of his = music on 
June 28 over an NBC-WEAF network. 
This was his first appearance on the air 
since his recent return from Europe. 


After fifteen minutes deliberation by the 
jury, Rudy Vallee won the civil suit brought 
against him by Jules De Vorzon, former 
violinist in Vallee’s band, The Connecticut 
Yankees. De Vorzon, who was discharged 
from the band, alleged that he had a verbal 
contract with Vallee for a $320-a-week sal- 
ary as long as the band works. 


Songs that echo through the New Hamp- 


shire hills when Dartmouth students get 
together were presented by Reinald Wer- 
renrath and the Alumni Glee Club yester- 


day over an NBC-WJZ network. 

Some of the most popular numbers from 
several of the current Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta revivals in New York were pre- 
sented during the Light Opera Gems pro- 
gram over the Columbia network on July 3. 


Grace H. Spofford, who resigned recently 
as Dean of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in order to make a study of radio educa- 
tion, sailed on the Stuttgart last Thursday 
io secure first hand knowledge of European 


conditions. Her plan is to make a careful 
study of the entire subject of Educational 
Broadcasting with particular reference to 
music. Miss Spofford will visit the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and incidentally 


will attend some of the meetings of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music. She will then go to Lausanne, 


Anglo-American Music 
Conference, and to Vienna for study in 
their broadcasting stations, attending from 
August 19 to 21 the First International 
Conference on Radio in Education. War- 
saw and Berlin probably will come next 
for her observation. Miss Spofford plans 
to return to America in September and will 
make her home in New York 


Switzerland, for the 


Three former Metropolitan Opera House 


artists were heard over the radio last 
Monday—Geraldine Farrar, Martha Att- 
wood and Everett Marshall. 


Anna Case, operatic soprano, and Cyrena 
Van Gordon, contralto, will be featured 
over an NBC-WJZ network from 10:30 to 
11200 P.M ELD. T., Jaly 6. 


The WABC-Columbia network 
gin broadcasting portions of the Lewisohn 
Stadium Concerts, from the pe of = 
City of New York, at 10 P.M., E.D.S.’ 
Thursday, July 9, with W illem von oe” 
straten conducting. 


Walter Damrosch directed members of 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in 
the second of a concerts at the 
Woodland Hillsborough, Cal, on 


will be- 


series of 
Theater, 


June 28. The program was broadcast over 
an extensive NBC-WJZ network. 


White Plains’ Community Center goes on 
the air from WOR, beginning July 5, using 
local talent only. According to tentative 
plans, there is to be organ, instrumental 
and vocal music. 


The first rebroadcast from Poland will be 
attempted by the National Broadcasting 
Company today, July 4, in an international 
Independence Day celebration. 


A twenty-minute concert from Japan, 
picked up in Tokio and tré ansmitted by short 
wave facilities to San Francisco, will be 
heard over an NBC_WJZ network today 
The program will consist of native music by 
Japanese artists. When the Tokio concert 
is concluded, ten minutes of American 
patriotic airs will be projected from the 
NBC San Francisco studios to Japan. 


Long, Long Ago 
From the Musicat Courter of 
22, 1902. “The board of 


January 
directors of the 


Musical Mutual Protective Union reported 
yesterday that it has sent a notification to 
frank Damrosch, founder and director of 


the People’s Free Singing Classes and the 
People’s Choral Union, inviting (sic) him 
to join the Musical Protective Union. A 
similar notification has been sent to Emil 
Paur, conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, which is now filling an en- 
gagement at Carnegie Music Hall. 30th 
have been told that the initiation fee is $100.” 





WHAT Do You WISH TO KNOW? 


It Depends Upon the Talent 
I am considering the advisability of tak 
ing up music as a profession. I play both 
piano and violin and have, | am told, the 
beginnings of a voice. What would you 
advise me to do about it?—R. W., Bronx, 


That all depends upon the amount of 
your talent, your age, and how far you 
have advanced. If you are considering 
music professionally you should, if you 
are adult, already have a pretty thorough 
technical equipment on either violin or 
piano, or both, if you intend to special- 
ize in either of these branches. If you 
tend to the voice, you must first of all 
assure yourself that you really have a 
voice that is worth developing profes- 
sionally. There are so many good sing- 
ers in the profession today that competi- 
tion is keen, and you had better be sure 
that you can meet it before you take this 


important step. Also, do you possess 
salesmanship and the ability to push 
yourself? You will need these talents 


almost as much as musical talent. 


Summer Courses an Inspiration 


that many summer courses, both in 
the city and in vacation resorts, are adver 
tised by teachers, some of them prominent. 
| have just completed a hard winter’s work 


and wonder if I should continue during the 


| see 





summer or not.—T. S., Mt. Vernon, 
York. 

Naturally one cannot, and should not, 
recommend you to overwork, and you 
must know just how much you can st ind. 
It is to be said, however, that there is an 
inspiration in the summer classes of 
prominent teachers which is revivifying 
and recreational and will no doubt not be 
found exhaustive. There is a certain 
underlying psychological difference be- 
tween the summer course and the grind 
of the winter work which should be tak- 


New 


en into consideration. 

Opera Companies on the West Coast 

Will you please tell me the names and 
addresses of the different opera companies 
on the West Coast?—K. B., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The Los Angeles Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, 704 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Oakland Civic Opera Company, Oak- 


land Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 
San Francisco Opera Association, 68 
Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland Light Opera Company, John 
Britz, General Manager, Heilig Theater, 


Portland, Ore. 

Seattle Civic Opera Company, Mont- 
gomery Lynch, President, 409 University 
Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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A LITTLE RESEARCH WORK 


The June 


The six principal orchestras of 


I See That 


4 membership corporation is being 
to make the Goldman Band a 
nent organization. 

Jacques Gordon and Lee Pattison will give 
a number of joint recitals next season 

Honegger’s latest work on a big 
du Monde, aroused great 


formed 


perma 


1] 


scale, Cris 


interest when 
played for the first time in London 
There is the usual large enrollment at 
the Seagle Colony this summer 


Arthur Schnabel will visit America late 
season. 

John Hazedel route for the 
Orient; he will return in the fall with 
a collection of Chinese instruments. 

A series of Tuesday Evening Musicales will 
be given at -the Barbizon-Plaza 


next 


Levis is en 


next 
season, 

Mrs. Yeatman Griffith will again be active 
as chairman of the Atwater Kent Radio 
Auditions, 

The newly organized Westchester Sym 


phony Orchestra will give concerts in 
Westchester County next season. 

Eugene Goossens was secured as conductor 
for the Russian opera season at the 
Lyceum Theater, London 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn will fill 
many concert engagements this summer 

The next annual series of Monday Morning 
Bagby Musicales will be held at the new 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Sergeant J. J. Lynch, bandmaster for the 


old 69th Regiment, is dead 

Frank A. Vanderlip has 
Palos Verdes, Cal., 
conservatory ; KE. 
head the project. 

The Berlin Philharmonic 
celebrate its fiftieth 
iting America. 

An American Opera Company has 
formed in Paris, 
nouncement by 

The annual summer 


offered land i 
on which to build a 
Robert Schmitz is to 
Orchestra will 
anniversary by vis 


been 
according to an an 
Samson Diamond 


opera series in English 
on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, began 
last Sunday. 

The Philadeiphia Orchestra will begin a 
series of concerts in Robin Hood Dell, 
Fairmount Park, on July 8 

\ new coin just put into circulation in 


Austria bears the head of Mozart. 
A new musical society founded in Paris 
to be known as La Symphonie des 


Ministéres, 

The Metropolitan Opera Company is to 
two new stage directors next 
Alexander Sanin and Hanns Niedecken 
Gebhardt 

The Judson Celebrity Course of thé last 
two seasons will be replaced during the 
coming winter with a series to be 


have 


season 


known 


as the Columbia Concerts Course. 
Georges Enesco will return to America in 
January, 1932. 
Andreas Pavley plunged to his death from 


the sixteenth floor of a Chicago hotel 
on June 26. 

Herbert Witherspoon has 
chairman of the Music 


World’s Fair. 


been appointed 
Committee of the 


Thomas James Kelly, John Hoffman and 
C. Hugo Grimm have been given hon 
orary degrees by the Cincinnati Conser 
vatory of Music. 

June 28 marked the one-hundredth anniver 
sary of the birth of Joseph Joachim 


1 


celebrated his fiftieth 
a member of the Vienna 


Arnold Rose recently 
anniversary as 
State Opera. 

Marcel Delannoy’s new ballet for children, 
Cendrillon, will have its world premiers 
in Chicago next fall. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music has be 
gun its eleventh summer session 

Rose Eisen has won the Oliver Dentor 
piano scholarship in Paris. 


The National High School Orchestra and 
Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich., is in 
full swing 

An organ has been erected on the top of th 
fortress of Geroldstock, at Kufstein, in 
Tyrol, as a memorial to the German 


war dead 

number of Die Musik contains re 
productions of two newly discovered let 
ters of Richard Wagner 

The New York Times states t 
major orchestras in America 
musicians employ 513 natives 

A Festival Week of Modern Music 
recently in Munich. 





iat thirteen 
with 1140 


was held 


The Hollywood Bowl will open for its tenth 


season on July 7. 

Paris will 
each give two symphonic concerts 
Paris Colonial Exhibition. 

It is reported that the autograph of a lost 
choral of Bach entitled Se gegriisst, Jesu 
giitig, has come to light in the 
of Carpentras, France. 


at the 


library 
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MUSICAL 


Modern Festival Week in Munich 


Interesting Musical Experiments in Opera and Concert 


Municu.—Musicians’ eyes were turned 
to Munich during the recent festival week 
of modern music held there under the guid- 
ing hand of Hermann Scherchen, the uni- 
versally acknowledged expert in the in- 
tricacies of musical modernity. 

The music presented covered 
Opera, oratorio, orchestral and 
music wer¢ represented as 
composers whose works were 


a wide field. 
chamber 
media for 
chiefly ex- 
parlenentel 
NEw PERA BY ALors HaBa 

Alois Haba’s opera in quarter-tones, The 
Mother, excited particular curiosity. The 
composer, well-known as a specialist and 
authority in quarter-tone music, has carried 
his new theories for the first time into the 
world of opera Haba avoids here all 
thematic development and repetition. He 
pretends that this new style is incomparably 
more difficult than the old thematic man- 
ner of construction and that it demands a 
far greater power of melodic invention. 
These queer theories are, however, hardly 
justified by Haba’s music. The composer 
has been his own librettist treating a rustic 
subject in a pedantic manner. 

The immense technical difficulties of the 

admirably conquered by Scher- 

chen, and he was finely seconded by Tini 
Debtiser and Max Meili leading vocal 
which bristled diffi- 
culties of intonation 


her new dramatic 


score were 


in the 


parts with fantastic 


work had its first 


hearing on this occasion—Malipiero’s Com- 
edy of Death, in seven dramatic inter- 
ludes. This allegorical piece, full of sym- 
bolic meaning, centers around a song, by 
which once a woman has been killed. The 
possessor of the song acquires power to 
master life beyond the ordinary measure. 
Malipiero, to quote his own words, “has 
the idea of a theatrical play without recita- 
tives, where the actor sings, because his 
singing is indispensable for the action, 
whereas the spectator is made to understand 
the rest by what he sees on the stage.” 
Pantomime has an important part in this 
entirely unconventional opera. Malipiero’s 
impressionistic music is serious, noble and 
refined, but it remains to be seen whether 
the opera will gain popularity on the 
strength of musical merits alone. Heinrich 
Rehkemper interpreted the chief part with 
extraordinary vocal and mimic power and 
Karl Elmendorff conducted. Both operas 
by Haba and Malipiero were much ap- 
plauded by a public specially interested in 
modern music and novel experiments. 
FAMILIAR AND UNFAMILIAR MOopeERNS 
Besides these two opera performances, a 
number of concerts of modern compositions 
took place in Munich during the week. 
Paul Hindemith’s new piano concerto, al- 
ready heard in America and in Berlin, made 
a considerable impression, as did Heinrich 
Kaminski’s concerto grosso for double or- 
chestra, which has been performed occa- 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late 





Carre Louise Dunning) 





Completion of 


National Association of Schools of Music. 
ENDORSED BY THE WORLD'S 


AL — E. BARCUS, 
nd State, Chicago, 
EL IZE : TE 
Ju Atlanta, Ga.; 


ly, ug 
CATHERINE GERTRU DE 


1006 College Ave., Ft. 
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-, Houston, Tex. 
BIRD, 
July 24; 


San Francisco; Los Angeles; 


ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., 
Buffalo, N 


N. Y.; Pasadena, Calif. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, 
IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Amarillo 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, July 27. 
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Denver, Colorado, July 27 
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ent 
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A Five Weeks Course of Normal Training in 


The Art of Teaching the Fundamentals of Music 


the Dunning System prepares a pupil 
FIRST YEAR of B.M. Degree Four Year curriculum required by members of the 


LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS 


NORMAL FACULTY AND TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


Worth, Texas; 
REED “ee OW, Washington Seminary, 


103 Eliot Street, 
JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th Street, Portland, Oregon, i 8; Chicago, IIl., 
New York. 
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Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas, June 1. 
Tulsa, Okla., 
Piano Conservatory, 
Mexico City 
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Address THE SECRETARY, 76 E. 79th Street, New York City 
or the nearest Normal Instructor 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 


[Appointed by Mrs. Dunning] 
160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 
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Ambassador Hotel, 
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COURIER 


sionally here and there during the past few 
years. Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex was a 
novelty only in Munich. Honegger’s Anti- 
gone, originally written for the stage, was 
given as an oratorio in Munich, where it 
made a striking effect; whereas an entirely 
new oratorio, Furchtlosigkit und Wohl- 
wollen (Fearlessness and Benevolence) will 
hardly acquire fame for its so far unknown 
composer Werner Egk. 

Among choral compositions Hugo Herr- 
mann’s a capella choral variations, Blumen- 
haus, were especially successful. Conrad 
Beck, the Swiss composer living in Paris, 
whose compositions have of late been per- 
formed at various important festivals, was 
represented by a lyric cantata for soprano, 
contralto, double quartet and chamber or- 
chestra. Carl Orff, who has become known 
in Germany by his arrangement of Monte- 
verdi’s Orfeo for the modern stage, has now 
presented a reconstruction of the same com- 
poser’s Ballo delle Ingrate. This interest- 
ing revival was coupled with another famous 
work of 1600, Emilio dei Cavalieri’s Rap- 
presentazione di Anima e di Corpo, in a 
modern arrangement by Giovanni Tebaldini. 
However, neither of these works can com- 
pare in musical value and beauty to Monte- 
verdi’s Orfeo. Huco LeicHTENTRITT. 


Many Enrolled at Seagle Colony 

The social activities at Olowan, the Oscar 
Seagle studio in the Adirondacks, was for- 
mally opened by a studio concert on Friday, 
June 12. The program was shared by sev- 
eral artists. Evelyn Potter of Gainesville, 
Tex., sang the Boheme aria; Corynne Stone 
of New York City, the Mad Scene from 
Lucia; Elsa Erbe, contralto from Denver, 
Colo., a group of German lieder. A group ot 
English songs were exquisitely sung by a 
young Negress, Otis Holley, from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. This young woman was sent 
to the Colony by several wealthy Chatta- 
noogans who became interested in her un- 
usual talent and wanted her to continue her 
work under Mr. Seagle. Among those pres- 
ent in the audience were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Harris, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sheedy. 

Colonel and Mrs. George Thorpe of 
Washington, D. C., have taken a cottage at 
the Colony, and their daughter, Jane, has 
started studying with Mr. Seagle. 

Another tamily from Washington, D. C., 
who have rented a cottage on the hill for the 
entire summer, is Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Worthington. Their daughter Marian is to 
study with Mr. Seagle. 

irs. Lawrence Townsend, whose musi- 
cales are so well known in Washington, and 
her husband are at their home on Beech Hill. 

Vittoria De Andreis, who sang with such 
success in Washington this past winter the 
title roles in Boheme and Aida, is spending 
the summer in a cottage near the Colony in 
order to study with Mr. Seagle. 

Roxine Beard is again at the Colony. She 
has been teaching in Louisiana State Uni 
versity during the past year. She was so- 
prano soloist in Elijah, The Creation, and 
The Messiah at ihe Oratorio Festival in 
New Orleans and also gave a recital at the 
Louisiana State Teachers’ Convention. 

Ocie Higgins is back at the Colony after 
singing in the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany which is to be called the New York 
Opera Comique. 

Among the new students who are at the 
colony for the first time is Mariana Bing, 
who has been teaching music in the High 
School at Amesville, Ohio, and who has also 
been singing in the quartet at the Presby- 
terian Church in Athens, Ohio. 

Another student at the Colony for the first 
time is Catherine Moore from Gainesville, 
Tex. Miss Moore graduated in voice this 
spring from Texas State College for Women. 

Tom Broadstreet is back at the Colony 
after spending the winter in New York. He 
will teach in the Riverdale Country School 
next year. 

This will be the second season at the Col- 
ony for Murray Kendrick from Sherman, 
Tex. He has been tenor soloist in the First 
Presbyterian Church there for the past year. 

Dr. and Mrs. Keyes from Okemah, Okla., 
have taken a cottage in the village, and Mrs. 
Keyes is studying daily with Mr. Seagle. 

Two other students from Oklahoma are 
now at the Colony: Gladys Cox, who has 
been teaching voice for the last three years 
at Oklahoma College for Women at Chick- 
asha, Okla., and Clair Booher, who spent 
the past winter in New York City studying. 

Brantley Watson, Mr. Seagle’s nephew, is 
again here to study after spending the winter 
at the University of Chattanooga. Brantley 
took the baritone lead in the schoofs presen- 
tation of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by 
Jury. 

Willis Ducrect is there again after a very 
successful year in the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. He sang on the uniyersity’s male 
quartet and took the part of Lionel in the 
school’s presentation of Flotow’s Martha. 

Marian Chase from California is back 
again after spending the winter in New York 
studying with Mr. Seagle. 

Another’ new student is William Stein- 
horn of New York City. Mr. Steinhorn has 
been acting with the Civic Repertory Com- 
pany for two seasons and sang in the chil- 
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dren’s chorus at the Metropolitan Opera. 

Clarence Smitherman is again at the Col- 
ony after spending the winter in New York 
studying. Mr. Smitherman is from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Evelyn Potter, after studying this past 
winter with Mr. Seagle in New York, is 
back at the Colony. Miss Potter has ac- 
cepted an excellent position in North Caro- 
lina for next winter. 

Jessie Griggs from Omaha, Neb., is at the 
Colony after spending most of the winter 
studying with Mr. Seagle in New York. 

Judy Mosher, with her mother and father, 
have taken the same cottage on the hill which 
they have had for several seasons. They 
have already arrived and Miss Mosher has 
started her lessons with Mr. Seagle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ralston are again in 
their cottage a short distance up the hill 
from the Colony. Mr. Ralston is quite busy 
building a new cottage on the hill. 

Corynne Stone, from Stamford, Conn., is 
at the Colony for the entire season after her 
winter in New York studying with Mr. Sea- 
gle. D. 


Ethyl Hayden in Paris 

A happy throng heard Ethel Hayden 
sing in Paris on June 8. Gaveau Hall was 
filled with friends and admirers who in- 
duced the singer to add to the printed 
program almost an equal number of extra 
songs. Even a deaf man would have re- 
joiced to see the recitalist. And the audi- 
ence was characteristic of Paris during its 
early summer season, for it contained many 
musical artists of more or less renown. 
Nina Koschetz was conspicuous in one of 














ETHYL HAYDEN 
the loges, and near her the Parisian- 
Russian Nika Cunelli. 

The American singers present included 
Edna de Lima, Alva Fedde, Doris Doe, 
Ethel Franke, Dorothy Poulain, and the 
Hawaiian soprano, Princess Ulami. Kurt 
Schindler, conductor and composer, so long 
a resident of New York but now of Spain, 
was likewise there. So were the concert 
agents Kiesgen of Paris, L. G. Sharpe of 
London, and Dr. de Koos of Amsterdam. 
The violinist, Francis Macmillan, recently 
come to Paris from his tour of Poland, 
was one of the singer’s most enthusiastic 
hearers. The French pianist, Denys Molié, 
was within a few seats of Godowsky, who 
looked something like his old self again 
after his serious illnesses in London and 
3erlin. And when the songs were con- 
cluded and the lights began to go, a host 
of congratulating friends invaded the artist’s 
room behind the stage and turned its silence 
into the commotion of a reception. 
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STUDIO NOTES 


(Continued from page 13) 
of them well known artists, others just be- 
ginning to embark on professional careers, 
and a few beginners. There was an in- 
formal air about the recital, Mr. Hunter 
introducing the pupils and putting them and 
the audience in the proper frame of mind 
with a humorous remark of some kind or 
other. The pupils sang with an easy flow- 
ing tone, their phrasing was good, and the 
numbers were sung expressively. Most of 
them also had unusually fine stage pres- 
ence. Those participating in the first part 
of the program were Frederick Kummer, 
Emily Wilson, Mattie Lou Harriman, Lulu 
Confield, James McQuaide, Florence Alt- 
man, Vivian Widen, Mary Doherty, Joseph 
Courtney, Lucille Leon, Lilian Buckman. 

The program closed with an excellent 
performance of Liza Lehmann’s In a Persian 
Garden, in which Mr. Hunter himself sang 
the baritone part. The three other mem- 
bers of the quartet were Jean Holden, so- 
prano; Doris Boden, contralto, and Fred- 
erick Kummer, tenor. 

Mr. Hunter is well known to many thou- 
sands of radio fans as the Captain in the 
Seth Parker hour broadcast on Sunday 
evenings for several years past over WEAF. 
He will leave New York on July 20 for 
Hollywood to appear in an RKO picture 
of Seth Parker. Next season he also plans 
to go on a Coast to Coast tour in Seth 
Parker episodes. The accompanist for Mr. 
Hunter’s pupils recital was Polly Robertson, 
who plays the melodeon every Sunday eve- 
ning in the Seth Parker broadcast. 
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the age that seems to have forgotten many 
of the old traditions students find a much 
needed help in such a study—especially in 
the involved and difficult Wagner roles. The 








JOSEFIN HARTMANN VOLLMER 


also includes a number of 
lovers,” non-professionals, who 
more complete knowledge of the 
forms and meanings. 

Mme. Vollmer’s class formally opened on 
June 1 and will run through the summer 
until the middle of August. 
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accompanist, announces the opening of her 
summer class following a full and successful 
winter season. 

Mme. Vollmer’s career has been a varied 
and an interesting one. As a young girl she 
studied at the Frankfort Conservatory with 
Professor Engesser, who was a very close 
and intimate friend of Brahms. After some 
years as a concert pianist, Mme. Vollmer 
opened her New York studio of coaching 
and accompaning, since which time she has 
worked with such well-known artists as 
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National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ Biennial Convention 


(Continued from page 8) 


guished composer and was performed in 
splendid musicianly fashion. On the same 
afternoon three ole compositions by Mr. 
Cadman were sung, one by the Philomel 
Singers of Seattle and two by the Burbank 
Choral Club of Burbank, Cal. The Sonata 
is one of the most serious works of Mr. 
Cadman’s and the choruses are entitled: The 
Maid of the Mist, In the Pride of May and 
The Sunset Trail. 

On. this same occasion F. W. Riesberg of 
New York opened the program with a few 
organ numbers, receiving cordial applause 
which testified to the appreciation of the 
audience of several thousand music lovers in 
attendance, and the choral clubs already men- 
tioned. R. H. “Hendrick is conductor of the 
Philomel Singers, while Charles Le Roy 
Munro is conductor of the Burbank Choral. 

As a matter of fact there were more cho- 
ral societies attending and performing at 
this convention than at any previous event 
of this kind. The following choruses par- 
ticipated in the programs: Monday Musical 
Club Chorus, Portland, Ore.; Morning 
Choral Club, San Diego, Cal.; Allied Arts 
Double Trio, Portland, Ore.; San Francisco 
Municipal Chorus; Wednesday Morning 
Choral Club, Oakland; Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, choral section, San 
Francisco; San Francisco Musical Club Cho- 
ral: Steindorff Choral, Oakland, Cal.; Verdi 
Musical Society Choral Section, San Fran- 
cisco; the Von Meyerinck Club Choral, San 
Francisco; Allied Arts Junior Choral, San 
Francisco; the Peninsula Ensemble, San 
Mateo, Cal.: Loring Club, San Francisco; 
Verdi Musical Society, San Francisco; 
Schubert Choralists of Pasadena, Cal.; Phil 
omel Singers, Seattle, Wash.; Polytechnic 
High School Glee Club, San Francisco; 
MacDowell Chorus, Portland, Ore 
Women’s Lyric Club, Los —- Cal; 
Denver College of Music A Capella Choir 
and Lucille Bethel Chorus of Newark, N. J. 


—The Balsams= 
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EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 
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tric cooking and hot water system. 270 
feet shore frontage. Beautifully wooded 
grounds. Artistic in every detail. Liberal 
terms. Investigate. Mrs. James L. Hand, 
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Fifth Ave.), New York. 
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In addition to these organizations there were 
ten junior choral clubs representing all of 

San Francisco. 

The finals of the young artists contests 
took place at the Tivoli Theatre, Monday 
afternoon, June 22, and the following were 
declared winners: Cello—Lillian Rehberg, 
New York—$500; Violin—Samuel Thaviu, 
Chicago—$500; Organ—Ruth Spindler, 
Lawrence, Kansas—$500; Piano—no first 
place awarded, but John W. Schaum, Mil- 
waukee, received a second award of $250; 
Low voice (male)—Earl Lippy, Baltimore, 
$500; Low voice (female)—Louise Bern- 
hardt, Melrose, Mass., $500; High voice 
(male)—George Tinker, Providence, R. L, 
$1,000; High voice (female)—Helen Stokes, 
Baltimore, Md., $1,000; Opera voice—Helen 
Stokes and George Tinker. The award of 
$1,000 mentioned above includes also the 
prize for operatic voice. 

The usual business sessions took place 
during the mornings of Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday. There was such a wealth of 
interesting information presented that space 
does not permit a detailed account of every- 
thing. Among the programs there is out- 
standing a piano recital of Charles Cooper 
on Thursday morning, June 25, including 
compositions by Beethoven, Chopin and 
Griffes and the familiar concert Arabesque 
on the Beautiful Blue Danube by Strauss- 
Schulz-Evler. 

Among the resolutions passed at the fel 
session were: Thanks to San Francisco for 
its hospitality and courteous attention; Pro- 
test to broadcasting stations against arrang- 
ing the classics into jazz; Asking the col- 
leges to pay more attention to giving credits 
for music; working against the passivity of 
the public in matters of music and sugge sting 
clubs to sing and induce others to sing; Re- 
quest music clubs to consult with Federation 
Chairman of American Music before en- 
gaging artists in order to include on their 
programs a larger proportion of such art- 
ists. 

The following officers were elected for 
the next two years: Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, 
Port Huron, Mich., president; Mrs. J. A. 
Jardine, Fargo, N. D., first vice-president ; 
Grace Mabee, Los Angeles, Cal., second 
vice-president; Julia E. onthe Portland, 
Me., third vice-president; Mrs. T. C. Dono- 
van, Pittsburgh, Pa., treasurer; Mrs. Henry 
Schurman, Indianapolis, Ind., recording 
secretary. All incumbent officers with the 
exception of the recording secretary were 
re-elected, Mrs. Schurman being the only 
new official. The choice of the 1933 biennial 
convention city will be announced at a later 
date. 

The following National board of directors 
was elected at the closing business session: 
Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, Michigan; Lilian Birm- 
ingham, California; Mrs. J. A. Jardine, 
North Dakota; Abbie L. Snoddy, Missouri; 
Grace W. Mabee, sang Mrs. H. L. 
Miller, Wisconsin; Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelly, Ohio; Julia Noyes, Maine; Helen 
Smelling, Washington; Mrs. H. F. Hill, 
Tennessee; Mrs. T. C. Donovan, Pennsyl- 
vania; Julia Williams, New Jersey; Mrs. 
W. H. Raymond, Kentucky; Mrs. Henry 
Schurman, Indiana; Mrs. J. C. Byron, 
Maryland; Mrs. Shelton G. Dowell, Ari- 
zona; Mrs. ©. F. Wadsworth, Montana; 
Mrs. Geo. Hail, Rhode Island; Mrs. Geo. S. 
Richards, Minnesota; Mrs. P. W. f. Compal, 


OBITUARY 
GENEROSO J. REPPUCCI 

Generoso J. Reppucci once a distinguished 
harpist, died on June 27 in Stamford, Conn., 
at the age of ninety-one. Mr. Reppucci ac- 
companied the Union Army during the Civil 
Var as an entertainer. Later he gave con- 
certs throughout the United States and 
Europe. He was born in Italy and came to 
this country in a sailing vessel in 1862. At 
one time he was leader of the New York 
Musicians’ Union. 
ANDREAS PAVLEY 
Pavley, well known dancer, for- 
mer ballet master of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, plunged to his death from 
the sixteenth floor of a Chicago hotel, on 
June 26. He was thirty-six years old, and 
with his partner, Oukrainsky, organized the 
school of dancing and ballet known as the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky School and Ballet. Both 
Pavley and Oukrainsky had been ballet 
masters for the Chicago Opera in various 
seasons since 1920. Pavley was the son of a 
Russian mother and a Dutch father. His 
full name was Andreas Hendricus Theo- 
dorus Van Dorp de Weyer. He became a 
naturalized citizen of the United States three 
years ago. 


ROSWELL D. BURCHARD 


Roswell D. Burchard, former Lieutenant 
Governor of Rhode Island, died in Provi- 
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Colorado; Mrs. F. L. Milliken, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Carruth Jones, Louisiana ; Mrs. 
Harry Bacher, Michigan; Mrs. Helen Har- 
rison Mills, Illinois; Grace Goddard, New 
York; Julia Fuqua, Virginia; Mrs. Lewis 
C. Lawson, Oklahoma; Mrs. F. Lyons, 
Texas; Nellie May, Oregon; Mrs. Rufus 
N. Garrett, Arkansas; Mrs. John W. Wil- 
son, New Mexico; Cora Cox Lucas, South 
Carolina; Mrs. De Los Hill, Georgia; Nell 
Johnson, Iowa; Mrs. Victor Hanson, Ala- 
bama; Mrs. I. H. Masters, Idaho; Mrs. C. 
G. Hiestand, Florida; Mrs. Archibald H. 
Cook, Connecticut; Mrs. E. E. Squires, 
Nebraska; Mrs. Etta H. Morris, New York; 
Mr. Albert Hoxie, (Pennsylvania; Mrs. T. 
J. Gilstrap, Kansas; Mrs. E. H. Cahill, New 
York; Florence Tobin, Alaska; Mrs. Mon- 
roe G. Cheny, Texas. 

Seen at the convention was L. E. Behy- 
mer of Los Angeles, who left a sickroom to 
be present at this Biennial. I understand 
Behymer has attended most of these biennials 
since their inception. 

Another exceedingly active member of the 
assemblage is Baroness Katharine von Klen- 
ner, who spoke very frankly on the subject 
of opera and opera composers in America. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman also attracted 
large numbers of admirers wherever he 
went and proved one of the central points 
of the convention. He delivered several 
splendid addresses and one of his sonatas 
was a leading feature on the program. 

ALFRED METZGER. 


London Acclaims Norena 
in La Boheme 


Lonpon (By cable).—Eide Norena scored 
a great success in her first appearance as 
Mimi in La Boheme at Covent Garden with 
Gigli as Rodolfo. Serafin conducted. The 
public and press were equally enthusiastic. 
\ typical opinion being found in The Times 
which says: “Norena made a_ charming 
Mimi. She sang her part in the third act 
beautifully.” 


Goldman Pie Purmunent Band 


It is the hope of Edwin Franko Goldman 

and a group of enthusiastic admirers of the 
Goldman Band that the organization may be 
made available for winter as well as summer 
concerts. The band is thirty-one years old 
and has been giving open-air concerts in 
New York for thirteen years, supported, lat- 
terly, by the Guggenheim family. An organ- 
ization has now been formed, known as The 
Goldman Band Association of America, the 
purpose of which is to create a band center 
to allow of year-round concerts and to give 
deserving young artists an opportunity for a 
public hearing. 

The plan is to enroll as many members as 
possible in the association at a minimum cost 
of one dollar for full membership. The band 
center, says the prospectus of the society, 
will house a large music library, a lounge 
and social rooms, space for rehearsals, meet- 
ings, practice rooms and class rooms. If 
Goldman is successful it will mean that he 
will be able to engage his players by the 
year instead of only for the summer, as at 
present. 


Norden Work for Robin Hood Dell 


The Reading Choral Society, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor, will appear, July 10, in 
Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The chorus will 
offer Mr. Norden’s Thanatopsis. Two Read- 
ing soloists will participate, Laura Snyder, 
soprano, and Daniel Weidner, bass. This 
will be the Philadelphia debut of the Read- 





dence on June 22 after an illness of a month. 
He was 70 years of age. 

Mr. Burchard was formerly president of 
the John Church Company and was also con- 
nected with the Everett Piano Company. 
He is survived by his wife, the daughter of 
John Church, who is living at the Church 
homestead in Little Compton. 


GEORGE MAXWELL 


George Maxwell, one of the founders of 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, its first president, and 
a member of the board of directors, died in 
Paris on June 28 while abroad on a business 
trip for the Society. 

Mr. Maxwell was managing director of 
G. Ricordi & Co., music publishers, for 
thirty-five years, and resigned last May. For 
a long time he had been handling the foreign 
affairs of the American Society. 

Word was received from Paris “2 the 
funeral would be held there on July but 
in all probability the body will be Bebe 
back to America for burial in this country. 
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ing Choral Society. Later in July this cho- 
rus will again appear in Philadelphia on two 
successive evenings, participating in a large 
chorus which will give Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 


The History of the Art 
of Singing 
(Continued from page 7) 

The text of the melodies of the troubadours 
is of a very simple nature, rather monoton- 
ous, but they are a delightful study in the 
natural dramatic accents of the voice, used 
in forms of the appogiatura and grace notes. 
Often the notes fall in a kind of cadenza at 
the end of a syllable. They avail themselves 
of counterpoints, and their music is often 
written in polyphony in the form of fugues, 
which were sung as French rounds. 

A certain branch of the troubadours in 
Germany were the Mastersingers, an order 
which had existed since the tenth century. 
After its members had become efficient in 
the art of composing poesie and melody they 
were called “Master.” Thanks to the efforts 
of Hans Sachs, shoemaker of Nurenberger, 
the story of whom Wagner has employed in 
his “Meistersingers,” this society was held 
together, and given fresh vigor, which lasted 
until the sixteenth century. 

With the coming of such poets as Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, the troubadours’ 
poetry was soon forgotten, but not so their 
style of singing. Music had developed, un- 
der the Flemish school. Composers, learned 
in the science of counterpoint, copied the 
troubadours writing songs for four and five 
voices, which were interwoven into fugues 
of marvellous beauty, and of greater diffi- 
culty than those of Bach. In the fourteenth 
century these Flemish composers began 
migrating, particularly to Italy, where the 
Renaissance had aroused interest in the arts. 
There they founded schools, and for the next 
three hundred and fifty years Italy was the 
center of the musical culture of Europe. 

(To be continued in next week’s issue) 


Morning Choral of Brooklyn Wins 
Preliminary Contest 


In the preliminary contest of the New 
York State Federation of Woman’s Music 
Clubs, held recently on Long Island Day at 
Jamaica, L. I., Herbert S. Sammond’s club, 
the Morning Choral of Brooklyn captured 
first place for Brooklyn and Long Island 
Districts for the third consecutive year. The 
state finals will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, next October. 


Maria Buddy Formerly With 
Philadelphia Civic Opera 

Maria Buddy, who has been engaged for 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company for next 
season, previously sang with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Co. and not with the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company as stated in 
a recent issue of the MusicaL Courter. In 
stating that Miss Buddy studied with Pom- 
pilio Mal: atesta it was inadvertently omitted 
that she was a “former’ ’ pupil of his. 


Schnabel in America Next Season 


At the invitation of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Artur Schnabel, eminent Vien- 
nese pianist, will visit America late next sea- 
son. In addition to special appearances 
planned in Boston, there will be at least one 
New York recital, March 12, according to 
an announcement from Richard Copley, and 
engagements in several of the larger cities. 
Mr. Schnabel played here two years ago, 
coming also at the instance of the Boston 
Orchestra. 


Enesco to Return 


Georges Enesco, violinist, will return to 
America in January, 1932. While in this 
country he will make a_ trans-continental 
tour to the coast, playing with the Portland 
Symphony and also appearing with several 
other important major orchestras, as well as 
giving solo violin recitals. 
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New York College of Music’s 
Fifty-second Commencement 


The New York College of Music, of which 
Carl Hein and August Fraemcke are the di- 
rectors, held its 52nd annual commencement 
exercises in Town Hall, June 19. Many 
well trained young musicians were pre- 
sented and sixty-four diplomas and teacher’s 
certificates were awarded. Despite the heat 
of the evening Town Hall was filled to ca- 
pacity by an enthusiastic audience. 

The program was opened by an unusual 
interesting harp ensemble of fourteen young 
women students of the harp depart- 
ment under A. Francis Pinto, playing two 
numbers, the Prelude and Adagio by Gluck, 
and Giga by Durante. The players were: 
Elizabeth Blewitt, Victoria Brown, Mary 
C. Brubaker, Beatrice de Bussy, Mabel 
Cameron, Florence Darrow, Yolanda Greco, 
Helen Harrison, Mignon Laird, Marghereta 
Lichti, Kathleen Meagher, Laura Perlitch, 
Ruth Seiderman, and Frances Wagner. This 
was followed by the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s C Major Piano Concerto played by 
Hilda Fortuny, and two movements of 
Bruch’s G Minor violin concerto played by 
John Bonanni, both pupils displaying sound 
musicianship. The fourth number presented 
Hanna Lefkowitz, a gifted pianist, — ex- 
celled in playing one movement of Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Concerto. Miss Lefko- 
witz was accompanied by her teacher Mr. 
Fraemcke. Winifred Welton, who has a 
rich soprano voice next sang a Verdi aria. 
Number six was a cello solo, an excerpt 
from the Concerto in B Flat by Boccherini, 
excellently performed by Frank Fenwick, 
whose teacher is the well known cellist, Wil- 
liam Ebann. A brilliant piano solo followed, 
Thalia Cavadias: playing the first movement 
of the well known A minor piano concerto 
by Grieg and efficiently accompanied at the 
second piano by one of the graduates, 
Emelia Del Terzo. The final solo number 
was played by a gifted young violinist, 
Dorothy Zion. Miss Zion played the Alle- 
gro movement from the Symphonie Espag- 
nole by Lalo. The musical program was 
concluded by an orchestra of seventy-three 
young musicians, William Ebann, conduc- 
tor, who played the first movement of 
Haydn’s Second Symphony arousing ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm from the audience. 

It can reasonably be stated that the musi- 
cal training and quality of all these young 
future artists probably could not be excelled 
by any other group of young music students. 

Following the musical program an inspir- 
ing and instructive address was delivered to 
the graduates by George Schmidt, a pioneer 
pupil of the school and an eminent barrister 
from the state of New Jersey. The following 
awards were then presented to the students 
by Mr. Fraemcke, the director: diplomas: 
Dominic Joseph Di Bernardo, Olga Can- 
tratti, Bernhard Z. Eidam, Wanda R. Gille, 
Hanna Lefkowitz, Ruth Levinson, Theresa 


Smith, Alice Spears, John Speciale, Emelia 
Del Terzo and Othilie E. Tyndall; teacher’s 
certificates: Villian M. Aaron, Elizabeth 


Blewitt. Thalia Cavadias, Yolanda Greco, 
Hilda Fortuny, Solomon Frager, Leslie F. 
Hickey, Teofla Kelter, Anthony J. Messina, 
Anthony Parisi. Lavinia M. Quinn, Louise 
Del Rossi, Tessie Rutkowitz, Herman 
Scherr, Jeanne Schwartz. Marion Seitz, 
Winifred Welton and Natalie Zurkitch; 
testimonials: Helen Balish, Helen Bialecka, 


John Bonanni, Leontine Bodenlosz, Anna 
Bovina, Rachel Brecher, Mary Brodie, Helen 
A. Carousso, Florence Cattadoris, Mary M. 
Conway, Florence Darrow, Yolanda De 
Filippis, Harriet Garfinkel, Helen Harrison, 
Jacques Hetteix, Paula Herrmann, Emma 
R. Jones, Minnie Kramer, George Lauter, 
Marie Luisa Lopez, Carmella Mastrata, 
Marie H. Missing, Mary Elizabeth Muilen, 
Dora Naclerio, Richard Pigott, Miriam Raf- 
ferty, Dorothy Robbin, Albert Scafidi, Rose 
Schwartz, Tanno Scarpati, Juliette Sigaline, 


Wanda Skorupska, Hildegard Uelzmann, 
Sister Walter Vincent, O. P., and Rose 
Weissman. 


An interesting feature at the concert which 
promoted a congenial atmosphere was that 
upon their arrival the guests were greeted in 
the lobby by a host of charming young mem- 
bers of the Nycom Club, a student organiza- 
tion in the school. 


Michigan State Institute Pupil 
Wins Award 


Izler Solomon, artist-pupil of Michael 
Press at the Michigan State Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts, East Lansing, Mich., 
was given second place in the young artist’s 
contests for violin of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at the recent biennial 
meeting in San Francisco. Mr. Solomon 
had previously won state and interstate con- 
tests in Detroit and Cleveland. 

Mr. Solomon has been a student at the 
Michigan State Institute of Music and Allied 
Arts for three years where he has made 
remarkable progress under Mr. Press. He 
has appeared in public on numerous occa- 
sions and very recently gave a recital, under 
the sponsorship of Lansing Matinee Mu- 
sicale. 

En route to the coast Mr. Solomon gave 
a recital in his home city, Kansas City, 
where the Kansas City Journal-Post com- 
mented: “The violinist displayed a warm 
and rich tone, unfaltering fingering and bow- 
ing, a fine sense of style, good intonation 
and polished phrasing.” The Kansas City 
Times added: “The clarity and beauty of his 
tone, the perfection of his intonation, the 
thought expended upon his interpretations, 
and the unusual combination of a cool head 
with emotional warmth, make him a most 
satisfactory player.” 

Accompanying Mr. Solomon was Archie 
Black, artist-pupil of Lewis Richards at the 
Michigan State Institute of Music, who, the 
Times said, “knows how to match his tone 
with the violin and who can actually sug- 
gest the larger orchestral canvas when he 
plays an accompaniment for a concerto.” 


Helen Gahagan to Debut in Opera 


The announcement that the popular stage 
actress, Helen Gahagan, will desert the dra- 
matic stage for her American debut in grand 
opera, is of national interest. Miss Gahagan, 
will make her debut in Cleveland following 
an eighteen-months’ run of the show, To- 
night or Never, in New York. 

The news of Miss Gahagan’s entrance into 
the operatic field has been Broadway’s big- 
gest piece of recent news. Recently married 
to her leading man of Belasco’s last great 
success, Melvyn Douglas, she had planned an 
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extended honeymoon trip to Europe and was 
ready to sail when Guy Golterman of the 
Cleveland Stadium Grand Opera Company 
offered her a contract. Convinced of the 
significance of the Cleveland opera event 
this summer, Miss Gahagan decided to aban- 
don the proved success of her stage career 
for opera. 

“I am happy to make my American opera 
debut in Ohio because my grandmother and 
her people came from the Buckeye State,” 
Miss Gahagan said, upon signing the con- 
tract. She will finish her honeymoon in 
Cleveland, taking the voyage to Europe only 
to turn back immediately just for the rest 
she will get. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Gives 
Honor Degrees to Kelly, Hoffman 
and Grimm 


Thomas James Kelly, John A. Hoffman 
and C. Hugo Grimm were given honor de- 
grees by the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
music at the school’s sixty-fourth commence- 
ment exercises. Kelly and Hoffman were 
given doctor of pedagogy degrees, and 
Grimm that of doctor of music. 

Kelly, an authority on musical literature, 
a musician of note, a teacher of achievement, 
successful lecturer and choral director, has 
achieved brilliant success in Cincinnati since 
joining the faculty of the Cincinnati Conser- 

vatory, where he is a leading voice teacher 
and coach. Besides he is conductor of the 
Orpheus Club of Cincinnati and lectures on 
music and musical literature at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

Hoffman, who received his musical edu- 
cation at the Cincinnati Conservatory, has 
been a member of the artist faculty since 
1910. He has had much success here and 
abroad in concert, and with his students at 
the Conservatory. 

Grimm is a composer, conductor, organist 
and pianist of note; he is choir director and 
organist of the Plum Street Temple and 
Wise Center, and his compositions have won 
nation-wide recognition. 


Milligan Honored by Anglo- 
American Conference 


Harold Vincent Milligan, organist and 
choir director of the Riverside Church in 
New York City, will be chairman of the di- 
vision on churc h music at the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Music Conference at Lausanne, Switz- 
erland, July 31 to August 7. The English 
co-chairman will be Dr. Ernest Bullock, or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey. Other Amer- 
ican organists who will serve on the — 
tee with Mr. Milligan are William C. Carl, 
Arthur Edgerton, and T. Frederick H. Can- 
dlyn. Mr. Milligan, who is executive direct- 
or of the National Music League, will also 
act as the American chairman of the con- 
ference on concerts for young people. 


Smeterlin Returning Next Season 


Jan Smeterlin, following a tour of Eng- 
land next fall, will return to the United 
States for his second American tour. His 
English engagements include Liverpool, 
3irmingham, Cheltenham, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Bradford, Folkestone and 
Harrow. 

Smeterlin appeared extensively this 
spring in Holland and Sweden and gave 
several recitals recently in Paris. The critic 
of Paris Excelsior wrote of his last per- 
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TO OPEN STADIUM 
CONCERTS 
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who will conduct the opening concert of the 


"AN HOOGSTRATEN, 

New York Stadium season on July 7. This 

will be his tenth year with the organization, 

during which he has carried out the aims of 

the sponsors to the benefit of the New York 

public and to himself, for he has proven to 
be a discerning and popular leader. 





formance: “We shall never cease to pro- 
claim that we consider this artist equal to 
any of the existing great pianists. His 
playing is of a marvellous purity as much 
because of the expressive character of his 
interpretations as because of his gift for 
creating radiantly poetic sonorities. One 
feels himself in the presence of an artist in 
the full possession of his intellectual facul- 
ties and of a virtuoso having a profound 
knowledge of the most subtle hidden re- 
sources of the piano. Jan Smeterlin attains 
the summit of art.” 





Barbizon Plaza Attractions 


Among artists and organizations already 
scheduled to appear on the Tuesday Evening 
Musicales at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New 
York City, are: Josephine Jirak, contralto, 
protegée of Marcella Sembrich; Elizabeth 
Gutman, soprano, well known to American 
audiences; New York String Quartet; 
Hochman Ensemble of seven men, and 
others. Anna Case will inaugurate the series 
on October 6, providing her European trip 
is not unexpectantly prolonged. 


Bagby Musicales at Waldorf- 
Astoria 


The Bagby Musicales, which have become 
a tradition of New York musical life, will 


be held during the coming season at the 
new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The dates are 
November 30, December 7, 14, 21, 28 and 


January 4, 18, and 25. 
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1THE PIANO! 


and Other Musical Instruments 


eee William Geppert sS—————Z) 


There are many musicians, and especially 
teachers (and there is a difference be- 

n being a musician and a music teacher) 

are inclined to the opinion that it 1s 
somewhat ethical to resent advertising. The 
music teacher is just as much in business as 
dealer in any line that has some- 
thing to sell [he music teacher has his 
teaching to sell and he should look upon 
that fact in a commercial light and advertise. 
In a large city in the Middle West the 
writer was somewhat puzzled, during an au- 
throughout the suburbs and 
untry, to find nailed to trees 
an advertisement of a musi 
followed with 
has been made 
a music teacher 


the retail 


tomobile ride 
nto the open « 
| nd there 

her th gave his name, 
Music School.” No effort 
to learn just what kind of 
this was, whether he was a musician, or sim 
Nevertheless, it did 


ply a music teacher. 
thought in favor of 


supply a good 
| method of publicity. It 


deal ot 
such a may be that 
was not able to give pub 
following 
teaching, 
what 
teacher en 


teacher 


It may be he was 


this musi 

neerts 

ist resistance as to 

ils and doing for them 

h this 

a simple, pop 

ular air upon the piano, was building up 
the plal 

In going rough a piano 

large city o1 n day after 

advertising on the part ot 

found that this large 

of its former talking 

into class rooms, which were 

Nlowing the 

know the 

read 


arousing 
thoughts as 
teachers, it was 


musik 
onverted all 

those who were t 

f teaching one to 

of the piano and to be able t 
arge numbers of pupils were being 
: Chere young 

this one 


a saxophone, 


these rooms were 

carrying a 
another 
carrying 
that 


m, however 
med to indicate 
taki ig piano lessons 

It was surprising to stand outside 
me of these youngsters playing the 
before him on 
reading the musi 
It mat 


playing notes 
} voungsters did not get 
] 


ot at these 
n the g ti and 
of a popular air and probabl 
but there 


and 
listen 
sheet of musi 
1 really 


upon the 


piano, witl 
the music desk ane 
piano 
1 


read musi 


the pian 


again 
| , 


he minds of these youngsters 


he piano and a leaning toward 
) hear musi 
se youngsters need is time and op 
they will acquire a desire tot 
Che old five-finger 
were compelled to learn 
a piano and work over 
thing of the past 
developed, and 
teachers themselves 
n what they like 
and of the 


dn business for the 


exer 


x, @a 
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nave been 


present, 
music 


this idea, 


dealers can 


dealers should cultivate 
the musicians and the 
will again oc- 
and should 
cannot be 


assistance of the 


the piano 
had_ before 
piano dealers 


ut the 
* * * 
About Commissions 
the combining of piano 


dteachers in the 
word “com- 


ns an 
one great 
makes its appearance 


ommission” has been 


the cause of much antagonism between the 
piano dealers and the music teachers. We 
must confess that many music teachers have 
not “worked on the square” with the dealers, 
and we might say in turn that the same thing 
applies to the dealers themselves. Why not 
get together on this proposition and let the 
dealers recognize the work that music teach- 
ers do in the selling of pianos. We do know 
that music teachers have given the name of 
a prospective customer to several dealers and 
then rested easy and collected a commission 
no matter where the piano was bought. This, 
of course, is not ethical 

The piano dealers do not recognize the 
musicians, or they have not, and the, antag- 
onism has killed many a piano sale because 
the prospective customer got disgusted with 
the efforts that were made, not only on the 
part of the salesmen but also on the part of 
the musicians, to interfere in sales. And 
that brings up arguments that are not in 
keeping with the high character of the piano. 

lf there are no pianos in the homes, music 
teachers certainly cannot expect to get pupils. 
On the other hand, if the music teachers 
cannot get pupils there certainly are no open 
ing made for the piano dealers. It is all a 
matter of and take, of “being on the 
with one another where interests 
are so closely linked and where honesty is 
an application of 
morals back of 
improved if 


give 
square 

necessary It is merely 
ood business sense, and the 
could be greatly 
would but realize that they are 
whatever antagonisms may 
arise from a piano sale as between the pay- 
nmission or the beating the music 


iano selling 
ce ale rs 


leaders in 


mg ofa Cor 
teacher out of a commission. 

In the mind of the writer the ten per cent 
much to pay a music 
Until the dealers 
working basis 


commission 1s too 
teacher or any one 
get their overhead down to a 
they cannot afford to pay a ten per cent com- 
cent is a commis 
sion on any piano sale, and, if it is a long 
time sale three per cent is a fair compensa- 
tion to the teacher in assisting in the placing 
of a piano in the home that will give that 
teacher a pupil 


else. 


mission. Five per good 


* * 


As to the Trade-in 
The question of the trade-in in piano sell- 
ng is rather interesting. Dealers themselves 
have lost, it might be said, millions of dol- 
lars in their efforts to cover a one-price 
proposition by offering prices for the trade 
in that are unholy in business. To offer $200 
for a second-hand piano of any description is 
insane reasoning. Dealers know what 
ond-hand pianos are worth, and yet, in the 
of this knowledge, they will offer more 
second-hand piano than the piano 


sec- 
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originally cost when new. It looks big to 
some. It is in many instances the getting 
even with a competitor. But above all, it is 
that unsound idea of increasing the sales. 

The writer was given figures of one large 
house that has several branches, which 
showed that the company had been forced to 
take a great loss in’ volume of business, and 
another house had made a large increase in 
the volume of business. The real test of the 
value of the business attained by these two 
houses showed that the careful branch that 
did the least business made a good profit, and 
the house that did the increased volume of 
business failed to reveal a profit. 

Now, here is something for dealers to 
think about. It is not always volume of 
business that makes a profit. It is the qual- 
ity that counts. The second-hand piano 
formed a big part in the business of the 
house that had the increased volume, and the 
absence of the trade-in in the house where 
the volume of business was lower offered 
one explanation as to the difference in 
profits. 

With this showing there came a story that 
will be interesting, for it indicates how the 
house that made the profit on the low volume 
of business operated as to the trade-in. In 
one sale it was reported there was an up- 
right piano to be taken in trade. A competi- 
tor had made an allowance of $200 for the 
upright. That upright was probably bought 
for $25 above the even figure at wholesale. 
Pianos are not now sold wholesale as cheap- 
ly as that. This prospect was offered $50 
for the second-hand by the careful house. 
It was shown that second-hands were not 
salable. The suggestion was made, how- 
ever, that, inasmuch as the amount was so 
small, the prospect might make a present of 
the piano to some relative or friend who was 
not able to buy a piano. This suggestion 
was accepted and the sale was made and the 
piano was delivered. The second-hand piano, 
however, was not taken to the relative’s ad- 
dress as the customer instructed. The rela- 
tive, it seems, objected to the acceptance of 
the gift because she would not pay for the 
moving. So the buyer of the new grand had 
the upright piano brought down to the store 
and it was sold for $50 and the money turned 
over to the purchaser. When he was asked 
why he, himself, did not pay for the delivery 
of the piano, he said he thought that, when 
a present had been given to a person who 
was so d d stingy not to be willing even 
to pay for the moving of it, he preferred not 
to give the piano at all. 

* ~ * 


A New Selling Scheme 

Speaking of second-hands. There is one 
large house that conceived the idea that there 
was money in buying and selling second- 
hand pianos. All preparations were made 
for this influx of business. Advertisements 
were placed in the papers offering to buy 
second hand pianos from those who had them 
in their homes, but were not using them. 
The advertisements were supplemented with 
circulars that were scattered throughout the 
territory covered by this piano house and 
preparations were made for one of the old- 
time special sale rushes that used to engross 
the dealers of this country in years gone by. 

In the telling of this story the dealer led 
the listener to believe that it was a great 
scheme, and the writer was waiting to get 
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the good news of the big business done in 
second-hands. The laughing face of the 
dealer, however (and here was the first 
piano dealer the writer has met for a long 
time who had a smiling face), changed to a 
more complex expression when the writer 
asked, “Well, how many did you buy and 
sell?” The answer was, “You won't believe 
it probably, but the real facts and truth of 
the case are that we received one letter and 
from a family stating that they had an old 
square piano they would like to sell. You 
see the blooming thing busted before it 
started.” 

This story is told for the benefit of piano 
dealers who may be inclined to believe that it 
is easy to sell second-hand pianos, or trade- 
ins. The dealers must be honest with them- 
selves and with their customers and offer 
honest prices for the trade-in. During the 
past year there have been sales of second- 
hand pianos for $15 to $25. The writer is 
ready at any time to supply proof of this. 
Now, if the second-hand pianos can be 
bought from dealers throughout the country 
for such prices, why must a dealer lie to a 
customer by offering $100, $150 or $200 on 
trade-in propositions? If any musician or 
music teacher helps to sell a piano on a 
basis of a high valuation, he, or she, is an 
accessory to the fact and that means that 
they are committing a dishonest act in sanc- 
tioning over-valuations in order to bring 
about the sale of a piano. It costs less to 
be honest than it does to be dishonest. 


Tariff Reduction on Pipe Organs 

The U. S. Tariff Commission has reduced 
the rate of duty on all pipe organs and pipe 
organ parts to thirty-five per cent ad 
valorem. The new rate represents a de- 
crease from forty to thirty-five per cent on 
pipe organs for use in churches and in pub- 
lic halls in which there is no admission fee, 
and a decrease from sixty to thirty-five per 
cent on all other pipe organs. On June 24, 
President Hoover approved the new rates of 
duty by proclamation, and they will become 
effective within thirty days. 
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on which are pictures of Percy Grainger and of Mrs. Sawyer’s mother. In the background 
is a portrait of Mr. Miner’s mother. 
/ 
THE BRAHMS QUARTET 
pausing for a moment to admire the beauties of Mirror Lake, in Yosemite National Park 


This popular ensemble is fulfilling its first transcontinental tour, which numbers thirty- 
five engagements. Prior to this, the quartet concertizsed in the East, with unusual suc 


RALPH WOLF, 
pianist, who will spend the 
summer at Westport, Conn., 
where he will combine pleas- 
ure with working on a series 
of lecture recitals which he 
plans to give in | 1 York 
and other cities next season. 
A tour of the South and 
Middle West is being ar- 
ranged for Mr. Wolf by his 


manager, Annie Friedberg. 
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WITH FLORENCE HARDEMAN AT.WOODSTOCH 
(Left) Carlotta King, Stewart Wille and Ilorence Hardeman Right) M 
Hardeman and Sydney King-Russell. These p CS WE en at 
the summer home of Miss Hard 


LEO PORTNOFI 
distinguished pedagogue, composer and author, photographed 7 
the left is his son, Walter Portnoff, who already has re r f 
the right is Roslynd Schaeffer, ten years old, who won the gold medal in the 
York Music Week Association Contest. This charming young viol says that 
will remind her of her teacher’s command to play ever) e as pure as gold. M 


1s planning a joint recital next season for thes vo talented pupils 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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